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Why I Am a Pictorial Photographer 


(Number Eighteen) 


FRED R. ARCHER 


7S I have been engaged in research 
| photography for many years, it is 
natural that I should turn to 
/ pictorial photography for a hobby. 
However, I think that I should be 
interested in pictorial work, anyway. As far 
back as I can remember, I have been interested 
in art and in science. Working in the Kodak 
Research Laboratory showed me that photo- 
graphy was a great science, and pictorial photo- 
graphers showed how much art there was in 
the subject—so I became a_ photographer. 
Whether I am a pictorial photographer or not, 
I leave for someone else to say, as the classifica- 
tion does not matter much. I get as much 
pleasure in making ciné, microscopic, aérial, 
portrait, or commercial photographs as I do in 
making pictorial photographs. Every photo- 
graph made is a little different from the preceding 
ones, each requires a little different treatment; 
and, if one is observant, something new can be 
learned from every exposure. Since the applica- 
tions of photography are very wide, no matter 
in what branch anyone is primarily interested, 
experience in other branches of photographic 
work will be of great value. 

The procedure that photographers use in 
making their salon prints seems to be a matter 
of interest to many pictorialists. The negatives 
that I have used for the making of exhibition- 
prints have varied in size between one-half inch 
by five-eights inch up to eleven by fourteen 
inches. The negative emulsions might be any- 
thing. I frequently use ciné film, process film, 
commercial film, or lantern-slides. Though I 





might use any type of equipment or any emulsion, 
yet, like all the others, I have my preferences. 
If I was restricted in my choice, I should probably 
use a five by seven camera with a twenty to 
twenty-eight-inch bellows draw, fitted with a 





twelve-inch convertible anastigmat. The nega- 
tive emulsions that I should use would be either a 
super-speed ortho plate or commercial ortho 
film. I have never exhibited a print in a salon 
that was not on bromide, chloride or chloro- 
brom. Of these three emulsions, I prefer the 
chloro-brom. 

A source of great amusement in pictorial 
photography is the salon. Some salons will 
accept anything you send, and others, I believe, 
merely collect the entry-fee and never open the 
package. In the last ten years, I have submitted 
my prints at least once to nearly every salon, 
and in my files I keep a record of my experiences 
with them all. On account of the expense and 
time entailed in sending prints to a large number 
of salons every year, I have decided to restrict 
my entries to a very few salons. Those salons 
which I have felt were too critical or which were 
not critical enough, I shall not send to in the 
future, and those salons which returned prints 
in poor condition, or required too long to return 
them after the exhibition, are also off my list. 
In this country, my entries will go only to 
Pittsburgh and Portland, Maine. Doubtless the 
other salons will not notice that my entries are 
not among those submitted and the salons will 
hardly suffer by my absence, but it affords me 
great personal satisfaction to select my salons. 

I should like to make landscapes like Misonne’s, 
portraits like De Meyer’s, figures like Dritkol’s, 
seascapes like Mortimer’s; but somehow the 
trees in this country do not grow like they do in 
Belgium—my models are never like those of 
De Meyer’s or Dritkol’s, and the waves do not 
break high on Long Island Sound. No matter 
how hard I try, my work does not even closely 
resemble the work of those men whose photo- 
graphs I admire the most. However, due to the 
kind advice and constructive criticisms that I 
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receive from Nickolas Haz, I hope to show 
improvement in the future in connection with the 
pictures I submit to salons at home and abroad. 

I have been interested lately in finding out 
from different pictorialists what pictorial photo- 
graphs they admire most. It is very interesting 
to hear the widely varying answers. I just put 
the question to myself and found that I had a 








hard time making my decisions. The list I 
finally decided upon was the following: 

F. J. Mortimer’s “Trail of the Hun’, J. H. 
Field’s “Ghosts of Summer’, F. Dritkol’s ‘The 
Cry”, De Meyer’s “Mrs. Wiggins of Belgrave 
Square”, N. Haz’s “The Sunbeam”, Misonne’s 
“Stormy Weather”, R. Demachy’s “A Street 
in Caen”. These picture mean much to me. 


What is Pictorial Photography? 


FRANK J. NOVAK, Jr., M.D. 


N a recent issue of the Bulletin of 
I the Medical Round Table of Chicago, 
Wah ees Dr. Maximilian Kern, speaking of 
bars Ae: photography as a hobby, contrasts 
teed) 9 photograph with pictorial value 
and a mere record picture. He pleads, however, 
an inability to define pictorialism. A novice 
straying into a Camera Club seeking enlighten- 
ment concerning the true nature of pictorialism 
finds more of fog than of enlightenment. 
Writers on pictorial photography speak in vague 
terms in defining their art. Judges of salon 
material, when pressed for concise definition of 
pictorialism, cite examples or else retreat in a 
covering cloud of words. And yet, even a novice 
can tell, as if by some occult instinct, whether 
a photograph has pictorial value or is just a 
“record”. 

Let the novice, then, seek for himself the 
definition which eludes the experts, asking 
himself: (1) What is there in the record picture 
which is absent in the pictorial one? (2) What 
is there in the pictorial photograph which is 
absent from the record photograph? (3) Is 
there then one quality, factor, or essence which 
sets apart the two? 

And so he proceeds in a logical way to make 
his own analysis. He has before him a record 
photograph and a pictorial one. They are both 
photographs of the same group of objects. 
The experts point out to him, and he instinctively 
understands the difference between the two. 
Let us follow him as his gaze passes over the 
“record”. In the right upper fourth is sky and 
cloud, beautifully clear. In the left upper corner 
the top of a tree. In the lower right quarter a 
straggling fence, and he knows that it is the 
fence that separates Grange’s pasture from 
Donald’s orchard. In the lower left is Donald’s 
orchard, from which he has purloined many an 
apple in his earlier days. 

Now what is the essence of this picture under 
scrutiny? It tells a specific story. It records 








photographically the juncture of Donald’s apple- 
orchard and Grange’s pasture. This novice of 
ours has a scientific mind, however. He takes 
another pair of photographs in order to examine 
the “record” before looking at the pictorial. 
In the upper right is sky. In the upper left is a 
towering building. In the lower right is a crowd 
of people all wearing overcoats, dodging a 
Madison street-car and some automobiles— 
Packards, Buicks, Cadillacs, Fords. In the 
lower left is Buck and Rayner’s Drug Store, 
and a surging crowd of people elbowing their 
way past the busiest corner in America, State 
and Madison Streets, Chicago. Nevertheless, 
he is not quite content. Inasmuch as portraits 
are both record and pictorial, he takes out a 
picture which tells the world that Mr. Justice 
Taft is an amiable gentleman and that he wears 
a gown like a college graduate—a record picture, 
to be sure. 

What then, is the essence of these three record 
pictures? They are specific: Grange’s pasture; 
State and Madison Streets, Chicago, and Mr. 
Justice Taft. Let us remember that! 

Our novice now takes the three corresponding 
pictures of the same objects which he knows 
have pictorial value. The first is the farm 
picture. There is a fence. It is not necessarily 
diffused, but it is neither a barb-wire fence nor a 
rail fence, nor even a Sears-Roebuck fence. 
It is there, a symbol of partition between two 
properties. It merely has “fenceness”. The 
trees in the left lower are neither apple, pear, or 
peach—they merely have “‘treeness”. He takes 
the second picture. In it, street-car and automo- 
bile stand for transportation; they partake of 
‘“‘vehicle-ness”; the crowd in the lower left is 
humanity crushing along. The structure in the 
left of the photograph is not Buck and Rayner’s 
Drug Store—t is a great structural pile, a symbol 
of man, the builder. And then he turns to the 
portrait. This is not Mr. Taft. It is man, 
the genus homo. 
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And so our novice sits down quietly to specu- 


late. If he is a philosopher, he perceives the 
truth at once. He knows that the difference 
between “record” and pictorialism is but the 
difference between realism and idealism. And 
now one must tread cautiously lest he confuse 
the market-place conception of idealism with the 
philosophic idealism of Plato. But our novice 
may not be a philosopher. What can he make 
of it then? 

Briefly, a record picture is an exact representa- 
tion of some very specific object, or group of 
objects. A pictorial photograph transforms the 
objects with which it treats so that the object 
becomes the general pattern of a whole group. 
In other words, the step from “record” to 
“pictorial” is that from the specific to the general, 
from objects to symbols, from prose to poetry. 

To return to the three queries which the novice 
formulated before, he proceeds to his analysis: 

(1) What is there in the record picture which 
is absent in the pictorial one? The record is 
specific, particularly limited. It describes single 
members of a class of objects. It is full of labels 
limiting it to a single locality. These labels, 


these particulars, are absent from the pictorial 
photograph. 

(2) What is there in the pictorial photograph 
which is absent in the “record”? Well, the 
chair, the building, the fence, the road, the 
persons, are rendered in such a way that each 
stands as the prototype of all chairs, fences, 
roads, and persons. 

(3) Is there one quality, factor, or essence 
which sets apart the two? Yes, the quality of 
abstraction. The pictorial photograph bears 
the same relation to the “record” that the general 
concept “bigness” bears to the specific concept 
“six foot one’. 

A “record”? must have symmetry, balance, 
coherence, interest, to be beautiful; and so 
the “pictorial”. Lacking any one of these, 
the record is not beautiful, and neither is the 
“pictorial”. 

And so to a definition: Pictorial photography 
is the art and science of holding the photographic 
mirror up to nature so that the image reproduced 
is the pattern of the whole class to which the 
object belongs, and is not the image of the object 


itself. 


Film-Stars are Amateur Kinematographers 
FRANK H. WILLIAMS 


SIOOKING for a Hollywood screen 
luminary who hasn’t an imposing 
array of cameras of his own and a 
private projection-room, perhaps, 
and his own amateur movie camera, 
is like hunting for the proverbial needle in the 
haystack. All of them are deeply interested in 
photography and go in for it extensively. Many 
of them have their own fully equipped darkrooms 
and spend much of their time, when away from 
the screen, in doing their own work. 

In all their photographic activities, the famous 
screen-stars and featured players have a very dis- 
tinct advantage over the ordinary photographic 
amateur. Screen-stars and featured players are 
allowed to bring their cameras onto the sets and 
locations where they are working. But those 
few outsiders who are able to get in occasionally 
onto the lots and sets are positively forbidden to 
bring in their cameras or to use them if they are 
smuggled in. This means, then, that in the 





private collections of film-stars are many remark- 
able snapshots depicting occurrences while filming 
pictures that the public knows nothing about. 





Such events as the visits of internationally 
famous people to the sets, the breakdown of 
motor equipment, as once in a while will occur, 
and all that sort of thing, are faithfully photo- 
graphed by the film-stars and the pictures placed 
in their albums. 

One of the most consistent users of a camera is 
Clara Bow, who is declared to be one of the most 
popular stars who ever received thousands of fan 
letters each week. Miss Bow goes in for amateur 
photography on almost a professional scale. 
Whenever she is engaged on a big scene for some 
production, she brings her own movie camera to 
the set and has an assistant cameraman photo- 
graph the same scene that the larger cameras are 
catching. In this way she has built up a large 
private library of mementos which have a prac- 
tical use, in that she studies them carefully to 
see where her acting technique could be improved. 
This is declared by Miss Bow, and all of the film 
directors, to be one of the big reasons why she has 
achieved such a splendid success as an actress. 

Miss Bow also makes a hobby of photograph- 
ing all of her pets, and this means almost constant 
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BY THE STREAM 
CHARLES CLAYTON, JR. 
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use of her many different cameras; for she has one 
of the largest collections of pets owned by any 
private individual in Hollywood. Among her 
pets are dogs, cats, birds, goldfish, and a recently 
acquired treasure that is entirely different from 
the usual run of pets—this being a wombat, or 
Australian honey bear. Sometimes Miss Bow 
works out little playlets with her pets. She 
dresses them up, trains them to act certain parts, 
and then photographs them with her amateur- 
size movie camera. It is said that some of the 
successes she has achieved with this sort of thing 
are really remarkable. 

Adolphe Menjou, who returned from Europe 
with his bride, has an imposing array of pictures 
made while abroad, both snapshots and movies. 
Mr. and Mrs. Menjou visited some places which 
are seldom seen by the average tourist and made 
photographs of all these various places, with the 
result that they have a collection of travel- 
pictures which is the envy of every one who is at 
all interested in amateur photography. 

Wallace Beery is an ardent amateur motion- 
picture photographer. Mr. Beery also has an 
advantage over the average amateur because of 
the fact that he has his own airplane, in which he 
makes trips from Hollywood to a cabin he has 
constructed way up in the High Sierras. Mr. 
Beery has his own private landing-field near the 
cabin, this field being constructed for him by the 
United States forest rangers. It is said to be 
the highest landing-field to be found anywhere 
in the world. Beery makes the trip from Holly- 
wood to his mountain cabin in a little over four 
hours, flying time. It would take him the better 
part of two days to make the trip by automobile 
and then “‘pack in’’, as he would have todo. And 
while making the four-hour trip Beery makes 
many shots en route, both movie shots and ordi- 
nary snapshots. He has a darkroom and a com- 
plete projection-room at his home in Hollywood 
and spends much time displaying his photo- 
graphic work to his friends. 

It is also interesting to know that Mr. Beery 
has flown all over Southern California in his own 
plane and has photographed from the air almost 
every city and town in the Southwest. He uses 
his pictures to show city officials and Chambers 
of Commerce the great need for adequate air 
ports. 

Another ardent photographic fan is Bébé 
Daniels, who is credited with being one of the 
first of the big movie stars to become interested 
in amateur motion-picture photography on 
16-millimeter film. She has her own projection- 
room in her own home at Hollywood and this 
room is in very frequent use. 

One of the most novel of Miss Daniel’s films 











shows the progress in building her new home at 
Santa Monica. Miss Daniels has a wonderful 
home right on the beach and she has been 
intensely interested in the progress of the struc- 
ture. Right from the start of the building- 
operations she has been on hand to record 
photographically the progress of the work, and 
she now has several hundred feet of film so 
arranged that when it is flashed on the screen 
there is no break and it seems as though the 
home fairly springs up out of the sands. 

Prominent among the many new movie stars 
who are achieving a tremendous success is Charles 
Rogers, who has been featured in a number of 
recent successes. Mr. Rogers often brings his 
amateur movie camera to the lot and makes 
pictures of the various film-celebrities. He has 
shots showing such famous stars as Esther 
Ralston, Florence Vidor, Richard Dix, Emil 
Jannings, Adolphe Menjou, George Bancroft, 
William Powell, Mary Brian, Nancy Carroll, 
Richard Arlen, and others. He is compiling a 
film “‘scrapbook”’ of screen luminaries and already 
he has a collection that is really remarkable for 
its scope and for its great interest. 

At first thought it might be considered easy 
for the motion-picture people to get all their films 
developed and printed. Here they are working 
for concerns which are constantly developing and 
printing pictures; so why can’t such firms do the 
developing and printing of the star’s amateur 
efforts at the same time? Such work could 
surely be run through without trouble and with- 
out interfering with the usual work. 

But it is interesting to know that the majority 
of the studios have iron-clad rules against that 
sort of thing. The studios have found, by 
experience, that they can’t afford to do any pri- 
vate work for the stars for the simple reason that 
when such work comes into a laboratory it is 
the natural thing for all the employees to drop 
everything else and to do their best toward 
turning out the star’s work hurriedly in a satis- 
factory manner. The film employees naturally 
want to please the stars, and this seems the best 
way of doing so. The result of all this is that the 
regular routine of business is broken up and the 
schedules thrown off gear, with bad results all 
the way round. So an iron-clad rule has been 
issued in the majority of the studios against any- 
thing of the sort. The studios will do no out- 


side work for the film-stars because they can’t 
afford to do so. 

So, though the big film-stars have numerous 
advantages when it comes to making interesting 
pictures, they haven’t any advantages over the 
average amateur when it comes to developing 
and printing their pictures. 


Interesting, isn’t it? 
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News-Photography versus Pictorial Journalism 





ROBERT R. MILLER 






= 70 the uninitiated, the drawing of 
ne | oe a definite line between ‘“news- 
Jes be photography” and “pictorial jour- 
[sere | nalism” may seem like mere quib- 
iz ES! bling, the splitting of a fine hair, 
or a distinction without a difference; but to those 
who engage in the occupation of making pictures 
for the daily press and magazines, the division 
of this phase of the art-science into two classifica- 
tions becomes after a moment’s thought readily 
apparent. ‘“News-photography” and “pictorial 
journalism” may be likened to coal and diamonds 
—each a form of the same element, carbon, 
differing from one another only in the respective 
degree of refinement. 

News-photography consists chiefly in the 
making of timely pictures to illustrate current 
news-stories of the day and consequently can 
lay little claim to being anything more than 
mere “record shots’, to be rushed through in 
time to “make” a certain edition. Getting a 
picture of the center of interest clearly and 
quickly is the sole requirement, composition and 
lighting being left for the most part to shift for 
themselves. A ticking clock and a hungry press 
are the two most formidable demons against 
which the “news-photographer”’ has to struggle 
in earning his daily bread, and any short cuts 
that he can invent to “beat them to the dead 
line”’ will mean just so many more feathers in his 
cap. Sometimes his time-limit is reduced to 
minutes when live news, such as an accident, 
fire, or murder, “‘breaks” just before press-time, 
and, unless he can instantly transform himself 
into a Flying Mercury, he stands every chance 
of being “scooped” by a Graflex-toter from a 
rival paper, who has a most uncanny faculty 
for always “being there”. 

The “pictorial journalist’, working chiefly on 
assignments for the feature or rotogravure 
sections of the Sunday paper, has the upper hand 
of his colleague in that he can take his time all 
the way along the line. He has days in which to 
turn out his work, whereas the news-photographer 
has only hours. For this reason the pictorial 
journalist can devote considerable time to com- 
position, lighting, and other elements that 


enter into the production of more artistic 
press-photographs. 

The press cameraman, with his reflecting type 
of instrument, seeks out the decidedly novel, 
freak, or unusual aspect of a subject and photo- 
graphs it in the wswal manner, with needle-sharp 
details throughout. 


The pictorial journalist 





seeks out the usual scenes of everyday persons 
or things and tries to depict them in an unusual 
manner. The staff cameraman, because of his 
engraver’s requirements, works with bright 
light, strong contrasts, and small stops, which 
usually produce harsh lighting-effects and razor- 
edge lines and cause him to lose considerable 
roundness and perspective. The pictorial jour- 
nalist, on account of the class of work he is 
expected to turn out—rotogravure and magazine 
section layouts—can use softer lighting, larger 
stops, and often soft-focus lenses or diffusion- 
disks, because the finer half-tone screens on 
better paper will retain the delicate gradations 
and fine details better than the coarse screens 
used in making news-cuts. Thus the photo- 
grapher gains roundness and more perspective 
in landscapes, and greater expression and better 
reproduction of the lightings in portraiture. 

In a news-photograph, the reader wants to see 
every important detail—“X marks spot where 
slain man fell”—sharp and prominent in the 
picture, just as he wants to read every important 
fact connected with the story. Hence it is 
imperative that the center of interest be made as 
prominent and distinct as possible, letting minor 
details remain subordinate and backgrounds 
come as they may. Only in rare instances have 
news-photographs been known to turn out 
actually pictorial when their makers have simply 
run out to “make a shot”. The result most 
likely came by mere chance and not through 
deliberate forethought and planning. 

Illustrations 1 and 2 illustrate, respectively, 
the difference between “news-photography” and 
‘pictorial journalism”. The Sunday editor on a 
cloudless day ordered a picture of the monument 
for a feature-story. He was in a great hurry and 
would not wait for an interesting cloud-formation. 
The following week, clouds appeared and the 
monument was photographed again, the clouds 
improving the picture considerably. The nega- 
tive was thereupon filed away for future reference. 

The news-photographer works chiefly with the 
city-editor on news-assignments, although some- 
times with other department-heads who require 
something photographed in a hurry. The 
pictorial journalist has little if anything to do 
with the city editor—thanks his lucky stars!— 
but co-operates with practically every other 
editorial head. 

Next after assignments from the Sunday 
editor, perhaps the most important work for the 
pictorial journalist is that for the society editor, 
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who is constantly clamoring for “‘different’”’ and 
“fancy” home-portraits of the season’s débutantes 
and other prominent members of the younger 
set. Brides are one class of subjects that even 
the pictorial journalist had best steer clear of 
and leave to the studio-photographer. 

If the weather is favorable, an almost infinite 
number of pictorial poses can be devised in out- 
door settings, because those qualified to appear 
in print in the society pages usually have the 
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GROUP THREE 


means wherewith to live in homes surrounded 
by attractive sunlit gardens, paths, parkways, 
and stairs, all of which readily lend themselves to 
pictorial purposes. Illustration 3 is an example. 
When interiors must be made, usually the 
pictorial journalist can avail himself of some 
household “property”, such as a mirror, fan, 
or vase of flowers to bring into the composition 
and give the subject something to do. Illustra- 


tion 4 brings out this point. When the sitter is 
attractive, a wealth of inspiration is immediately 
aroused; but when the subject can lay no claim 
to comeliness, the only thing to be done is to 
take a conventional pose and make the best of a 








her 


make 
beautiful,” argues the pictorialist, “how can a 


bad bargain. “If heaven couldn't 
piece of glass?”” However, a diffusion-disc over 
the regular lens can often work wonders, and, 
in fact, should be used for all portraits. 

Often children of prominent parents are 
wanted for special purposes in the society- 
columns and almost always make charming 
subjects. The little girl in Illustration 5 was 
used as the center picture in a layout for Mother’s 
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Day. She was surrounded by unusual shots of 
cats, dogs, chickens, and guinea-pigs with their 
young, carrying out the seasonal idea. Illustra- 
tion 6 is an example of society section material, 
the subject being posed in a Chinese dress worn 
at a -travelog lecture, society girls having ap- 
peared in the native costumes of the various 
countries to lend an atmospheric setting to the 
lecturer’s talk. 

The real-estate and building editor, with his 
Sunday pages, furnishes the pictorial journalist 
with frequent opportunities to display his wares. 
New buildings under construction naturally 
have no pictorial value, as a rule; but recently 
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constructed fine homes, in beautiful surround- 
ings, such as Illustration 7, bring joy to the 
photographer’s heart. Close-ups of unusual 
details of architecture, such as an ornamental 
door or window, or a part of a building, as in 
Illustration 8, can often be arranged into a pic- 
torial composition of merit. 

During the summer months, the automobile 
editor often calls for layouts of scenic beauty- 
spots, picnic-grounds, fishing-haunts, and the 
like, that can be reached either on spring and 
summer Sunday afternoon motor jaunts or on 
week-end outings in the owner’s new car. If the 
pictorial journalist is anything of a motorist 
himself, he has already, in his search for the 
picturesque, familiarised himself with all the 
“*haunts of coot and hern”’, and, provided the 
weather and light are right, can dash out quickly 
to half a dozen of his favorite stamping-grounds 
and return with a full quota of pictures. IIlustra- 
tions 9 and 10 show how the automobile section 
can be “dressed up”’ with attractive views. 

Co-operation with the art editor consists 
chiefly in copying paintings and works of sculp- 
ture in art-exhibits. Reproducing paintings so 
as to make satisfactory copies is something of 
an art in itself and requires panchromatic films 
or plates exclusively, with the proper filters to 
give correct color-rendering and color-separation. 
At least a K-3 filter is necessary when copying by 
daylight and a K-2 with clear Mazda lamps or 
arc-light with panchromatic carbons. If the 
painter has used yellows to give the effect of 
light in his highlights, then a G-filter will be 
necessary with daylight and a K-3 with artificial 
light. Otherwise the yellow will not be corrected 
enough to bring it up light, and the sensation of 
light, so striking in the painting, will be lost in 
the photograph, falling flat as a_half-tone. 
Illustration 11 brings out the point, the original 
having been done in mellow, golden tints of 
autumnal light just before sunset. Sometimes 
the orange-red A-filter will be required to separate 
certain colors, such as red roses on a green bush, 
although this filter should be used sparingly, 
as it greatly overcorrects reds. Etchings in 
black and white should be copied with ordinary 
slow emulsions known as “commercial”, which 
yield strong contrasts. 

In copying sculpture it is necessary to light and 
treat the subject exactly as if it were a portrait, 
in order to bring out roundness and modeling 
in the plaster or bronze model. A strong light is 
almost always best, with shadows illuminated 
sufficiently to throw the various depressions and 
high points into proper relief and keep them 
from being totally empty. Illustration 12, Allen 


Clark’s “‘Chinese Actor”, is a wood sculpture of 











solid mahogany, painted over with gold, lighted 
from above in front, and with an edge-light 
behind. 

Often the amusement editor will call for 
several scenes, highlights of action or possibly 
character-studies from current theatrical pro- 
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FIGURE 13 


ductions, made on the stage. If the pictorial 
journalist is anything of a play-lover, such an 
assignment is meat and drink to him, affording a 
welcome opportunity to exploit his ideas in 
composition and lighting of figures. Illustration 
13 is a theatrical picture made with ordinary 
stage-lighting equipment, a scene from “Rip 
Van Winkle”. Dancers, indoors or out, who can 
be posed artistically, also come under the jurisdic- 
tion of the amusement editor. 

Occasionally the financial editor of a newspaper 
feels the urge for a spread of pictures, usually 
about the beginning of a new year, and puts in a 
request for scenes around banks and other local 
Wall Streets and rialtos. Illustration 14 was 
made to go with a story entitled “Millions in the 
Clouds”, describing the building costs of the 
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skyscrapers within a radius of two city blocks in 
the business district of Dallas, Tex. Illustration 
15 is an “art shot” of a bank closed on a holiday, 
and was used as the centerpiece of a special 
finaneial section cover-page of pictures. In 
passing, let it be stated that time, planning, and 
patience are three of the chief requisites of a 
successful pictorial journalist. The writer spent 
three hours on top of a neighboring building 
waiting for the sun to come out and the clouds 
to adjust themselves in the skyline-view, and 
waited six weeks for a sunny day on which the 
bank would be closed early in the morning— 
the only time the pattern of the gates would be 
thrown down on the floor! 

Several times a year, in large cities, the women’s 
stores put on style-shows, toward the success 
of which the newspapers usually devote con- 
siderable space. Naturally, since “photographs 
tell the story”’ better than pen-and-ink drawings, 
the business editor and advertising manager 
order a dozen or so pictures of pretty models 
wearing the latest thing in coats, hats, dresses, 
hosiery, and shoes. These pictures must be made 
as attractive as possible in order to draw pro- 
spective customers to the stores to see the new 
creations. Here the pictorial journalist can 
splurge himself on figure composition and light- 
ing, even so far as to border on the “jazz”? and 
“movie magazine” styles to attract attention. 
Illustration 16 is a style show picture, a novel 
portrait of a pretty girl and yet an attractive 
picture of an evening dress. 

Still-life arrangements of advertised articles 
often fall to the handling of the pictorial journal- 
ist and should be treated as artistically as possible, 
the same as style-show pictures. 

For the sports editor, the pictorial journalist 
can do nothing, as he cannot hope, except by 
sheer accident, to get anything of pictorial com- 
position into a sports-picture. Hence he leaves 
football and baseball games, track-meets and 
horse-races, to the realm of news-photography to 
be handled as record-pictures. 

The pictorial journalist, like the policeman or 
the fireman, knows no regular hours. His day, 
even Sunday if need be, has twenty-four hours, 
and he often wishes it had forty-eight. He must 
be constantly on the alert, even when theoreti- 
cally off duty, to pick up photographs of anything 
of a pictorial nature that may come in handy at a 
future date. Whenever and wherever he goes, 
if his heart is really in his work—art for art’s 
sake—he takes some kind of camera with him, 
if only a vest-pocket—with a high-powered lens, 
of course—for use in an emergency; for he never 











knows when something may turn up that he 
‘an put to account later on. 


Illustration 17 is 














an instance in point. This old Spanish mission 
bell-tower at San Antonio, Tex., with its beauti- 
ful cloud-effect, was photographed while the 
writer was away on vacation, and the negative 
was filed away. Nine months later the tower 
suddenly crumbled into dust, after two centuries 
of activity, crashing the big bell to earth. Imme- 
diately the Sunday editor called for this picture, 
together with others made around the mission, 
and for a three-column feature-story on the 
history of the mission and the romantic legend 
of its bell. This story and layout were given a 
full-page spread in the magazine-section the 
following Sunday, and the story was paid for at 
the regular column rate. 

Contrasts between the same spot in winter and 
in summer offer attractive pictorial possibilities, 
as is shown by Illustrations 18 and 19. When 
Old Sol beats down in mid-July, the Sunday 
editor delights in resurrecting, for the sake of 
mitigating the sweltering populace’s suffering, 
a cooling vista of mid-December. It gives the 
gentle readers something to look forward to, 
as well as back upon, and this promotes optimism, 
the soul of any progressive community. Thus 
does the pictorial journalist do his civic bit. 

Among the commonplace, and therefore often 
overlooked, subjects that can be treated pictori- 
ally for newspaper-work might be suggested 
skylines with clouds; industrial plants or factories, 
with tall chimneys from which smoke and steam 
arises; power plants and high-tension wires 
silhouetted against a brilliant sky, with clouds 
at sunset; railroad yards with locomotives 
puffing steam and _ smoke; _river-and-harbor 
scenes with ships tied up or loading, or with tugs 
plowing through fog and mist; unusual aspects 
of public buildings, such as when seen through a 
fog; new buildings under construction, with 
workmen in the foreground and handsome 
structures, such as banks, in the distance, giving 
the theme of capital and labor; agricultural 
scenes of corn, grain, cotton, and the like, with 
farmers plowing, sowing, reaping, or threshing. 
These are always good if treated artistically, 
such as with a back-lighting on grain being 
reaped, for Sunday picture-pages and _ roto- 
gravure sections. Many times they are not 
timely and are simply filed away for use in 
preparing special sections; but they are neverthe- 
less always available, a fact that enhances the 
efficiency of the editorial department as a whole 
when a “pinch hit” is needed just before the 
“dead line’, the bugbear of the entire “fourth 
estate’. 

Practically all press photographers, whether 
news or pictorial, use small cameras with fast, 
high-grade lenses, making small, sharp negatives 
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that are capable of furnishing good prints by 
projection. It is far easier to make an enlarge- 
ment than it is to “tote” a cumbersome outfit 
around. As to size, the 4x5 is probably the 
most popular, as this will enlarge exactly to 
8x 10, the size print preferred by most editors, 
because its details sharpen up considerably when 
the picture is reduced in making a cut. The 
3144x514 (postcard) size, if used in cameras 
having a back with a groundglass and taking 
film or plateholders, also lends itself readily to 
newspaper work, and is even preferred for 
pictorial purposes because of its panel-shaped 
proportions. It will, however, not enlarge 
exactly to 8x10, the nearest approximation 
being 6x10. Nearly all the illustrations accom- 
panying this article were made with such a 
camera. The 5x7, both in the reflecting type 
and stand camera, does excellently for contact 
prints if 8x10’s are not required, because it 
makes a two-column cut vertically and a three- 
column cut horizontally, almost exact size. 

Aside from the lightness and convenience of 
the hand cameras, two other reasons for making 
enlarged prints from small negatives may be 
advanced. One is that often “dodging” and 
extra printing must be resorted to in order to 
produce good working “copy” for the engraver, 
and it is much easier to do this shading with an 
enlargement than it is with a contact print. 
Again, in case the staff artist is called upon to do 
any retouching on the print, such as painting 
out objects, emphasising highlights, trimming 
for an art layout, and the like, he can handle a 
large print more easily than a small one. 

Here the time-honored question of “Plates or 
Films?” comes into the spotlight, and, in order 
to avoid hurting anyone’s feelings, the decision 
must be rendered in favor of both parties. In 
news-photography, where everything must be 
sacrificed for speed, the odds are decidedly in 
favor of plates; for while they are much bulkier 
and heavier than cutfilms, still they have the 
great advantage of being dried much faster and 
hence can be printed sooner. For all pictorial 
work, however, “the film’s the thing”, because 
of its lightness and non-halation, non-breakable 
qualities. Cutfilms can also be filed away in 
less space than plates. 

As to the types of plates and films most suitable 
for newspaper work, it may be said in general 
that, for ordinary outdoor home-portraits and 
the general run of news pictures, any good film, 
such as Eastman Par Speed or Agfa Portrait 
film, or plates such as Eastman 30, Hammer 
Blue Label, or Gevaert Sensima, will answer 
adequately. Eastman Polychrome plates are 
excellent for all-round For interior 
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portraits and high-speed shots of athletic events, 
horse races and such, Eastman’s Super-Speed 
film, or Eastman’s 40, Hammer Red Label, or 
Gevaert’s Super Sensima will take care of any 
emergency. These fast emulsions require a full 
development in a concentrated developer to 
give them sufficient contrast to print well. 

For ordinary landscapes, buildings, and general 
outdoor work, where good contrast or cloud- 
effects, but not perfect color-correction, are 
required, orthochromatic materials should be 
employed with proper filters. As these plates 
and films are all somewhat slower than “color- 
blind” films, plenty of time must be given them. 
For copying paintings, and in all outdoor work 
where perfect color-correction is essential, pan- 
chromatic films or plates with various filters 
will be necessary. Clouds record beautifully 
on “pan” emulsions. No worker need be afraid 
of completely color-sensitive emulsions, because 
their manipulation means only the substitution 
of a green safelight for the usual red one, and 
often represents the difference between a brilliant 
picture and a dull one. 

These “pan” films or plates, with proper 
filters, can often be successfully employed in 
home portrait work outdoors for the removal 
automatically of freckles and skin blemishes 
that would otherwise require retouching in an 
ordinary portrait film. If freckles are prominent, 
the Wratten deep yellow contrast filter G will 
eliminate them; and pimples, red splotches or a 
red nose will be corrected through absorption by 
the orange-red contrast filter A. Red hair will 
not go black with “‘pan” emulsions, even when 
used without a filter, as should be ordinarily 
done in portrait work unless for special reasons, 
as stated, but will record as a half-tone as it 
should, being in actuality merely a variation of 
blond. While “pan” emulsions can be used with 
artificial light in portraiture, the contrasts are 
apt to be too strong and the judging of the 
lighting-effects too uncertain except in skilled 
hands; so that such work had best be left to 
“color-blind” films and plates. For copying 
ordinary photographs, slow commercial films 
or plates are best, as they give good contrast. 

For ordinary home-portrait work such as 
newspaper workers are generally expected to 
produce, two lights will usually be sufficient. 
These should be two 400-watt blue Mazda lamps 
in suitable reflectors, one for the sidelight and 
one for the main front light. If one of the 
several folding arc lights is available, it will 
answer nicely, and should be used as the sidelight. 

If garden portraits of women are to be made 
in which back-lighting effects are desirable in 
strong sunlight, the use of a reflector to illuminate 
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the shadow-side nearest the camera will be found 
necessary. This can be made of cardboard or 
wall board, 3x 4 feet, hinged in the middle for 
convenience in carrying, and painted with 
aluminum paint. If a reflector is not used in 
“shooting” toward the light, the strong sunlight 
will throw the lighting entirely out of balance, 
over-exposing the highlights while giving the 
shadows time to record. A lens-shade will also 
be necessary for such work to avoid fogging the 
negative. 

Just as there are tricks in every trade and 
short cuts to every destination, so are there aids 
to turning out rush work in news-photography. 
Pictorial journalism, however, proceeds more 
slowly along orthodox lines and naturally pro- 
vides much better quality in the finished product. 

When a news-photographer bursts into his 
darkroom with half a dozen negatives to develop 
and print so that the engraver can have them 
in time to make cuts for the next edition, he 
doesn’t care so much’ about the quality; it is 
time that is his arch-enemy. He, therefore, ‘uses 
a concentrated developer that will build up a 
good contrast in his plates—no films for him— 
in a tray in not more than five minutes. A tank 
wastes too much time for him. Such a formula 
consists of 


Ee ieee erage. Veer ea 20 oz. 
SP ects o Seuicta snes aid a <<, 2 ae 
NS SR Oe ore oe. sak 1Y¥ oz. 
ES re ee 80 gr. 
NE ne 300 gr 
EER Sa ra ae eseoern tet bey 20 gr 


As soon as the emulsion is cleared after fixing, 
a superficial washing of one or two minutes will 
remove enough hypo to enable the worker to 
proceed with printing. If contact prints are to 
be made, he squeegees a thin piece of clear 
celluloid into perfect contact with the emulsion 
side of the negative and makes a print as usual. 
If an enlargement is required, this method will 
not do, as the heat generated in the enlarging- 
camera will probably “cook”’ the celluloid to the 
emulsion. Therefore the plate is immersed in a 
hardening-bath consisting of one ounce of 
formaldehyde to eight ounces of water, which 
toughens the gelatin at once. The negative is 
then held over a gas-jet or other flame, and 
inside a few minutes is dry enough to be used 
in the enlarger. If it must be preserved, it can 


be returned to the hypo for thorough fixing and 
subsequent washing. 

In order to save further time in the engraving 
department, in an emergency, prints can be 
made backward, which process will obviate the 
necessity for the engraver to “‘strip”’ his negative, 
reversing it right for left, a delicate process which 





takes some little time. In a great rush, prints 
need not be ferrotyped but, after a thorough 
blotting, can be used by the engraver while 
they are still damp. 

While any good standard pyro-elon or elon- 
hydrochinon developer for films or plates will 
yield good results for newspaper-work, either 
press or pictorial, the so-called “‘motion-picture 
M-Q-Borax”’ formula for all negatives, portrait, 
orthochromatic, or panchromatic, cannot be too 
strongly recommended. For an absolute mini- 
mum of grain in enlarging, even to great size, 
as well as freedom from fog and stain, the writer 
considers it unexcelled. It yields rather soft 
gradations in delicate details, and negatives to be 
developed in it should always be given ample 


exposure, too much rather than too little. The 
formula is: 
SI Seen oto tome ska pe et tees 10 oz 
RES 6 Beat gba igs W oag Beabtnde . 20 gr. 
NMINRID. <:- ....<'s Sipe ahurne seas 100 gr. 
See ee ... 50° gr. 
Then dissolve separately: 
be a een 10 oz. 
DN Cast sckian + seeceeu eckson 200 gr 


Add the borax solution to the M-Q to make 
20 ounces of stock-solution. Neither carbonate 
nor bromide is required. 

For tray-development use the stock-solution 
full strength from 5 to 7 minutes at 65 degrees 
with panchromatic and orthochromatic emul- 
sions, and 10 minutes for par or normal speed 
emulsions. For extra rapid films or plates, such 
as Eastman’s Super-Speed, the time will be 15 
minutes to give good contrast. 

For tank development use 20 ounces of solution 
and water up to 64 ounces, the 4x5 cutfilm- 
tank capacity, at 65 degrees, for 15 minutes with 
panchromatic or orthochromatic emulsions; for 
20 minutes with par or normal emulsions, and 
for 30 minutes with extra rapid films or plates. 

An excellent developer for panchromatic 
negatives of paintings which have been copied 
is one of straight pyro. The negatives should be 
very heavily timed to get the minutest detail in 
the deepest shadow, a condition that will usually 
over-expose the highlights twice or three times 
as great as they should be. However, this 
developer will keep them from clogging up while 
the shadow-details are coming up strong. The 
formula which follows is for a one-gallon tank 
and is not applicable to tray-development: 


Co, ES eee ee on, Oe 1 gal. 
NR tee ag) eis Grantee hae 75 = gr. 
eee eens ye You. 
I i sre wae dcata es'giarkis ssa 7; 
NS Ae eer eee 30 gr. 
I eo. acct) geen sass 15s gr. 


Develop 45 minutes at 65 degrees. 
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The long development with a minimum of 
carbonate allows the pyro to penetrate and 
function thoroughly in the emulsion without 
overdeveloping and clogging up the overexposed 
highlights. The results are really surprising. 

If for any reason negatives have to be intensi- 
fied, the best results are probably obtained with 
a bleacher consisting of 

A, Water..... 4° 072. 
Potassium bichromate. 88 gr. 


le NE aide ond ha od rain eg cea ws 2 o7. 
Hydrochloric acid (con.)............. 114 drams 


From this stock-solution take 


A. a eee ere ne 2 oz. 
B. eae s .. 14% drams 
cg, RE a 8 oz. 


Bleach thoroughly; wash until the yellow 
stain is removed, and develop in strong white 
light in 


PN rrr ile rd oa ee 10 oz. 
Sulphite (des.) a 
Amidol....... BS See aa fa 2 
ee ee ere ee ee 5 gr. 


This will give a strong intensification if the 
negative is merely under-developed, not under- 
exposed. 

Glossy paper is in all cases necessary in 
newspaper-work. There are several good brands 
of papers available, the writer preferring East- 
man’s News Bromide and Gevaert’s Nova 
Brom, each made in three degrees of contrast, 
which are made with a specially hardened 
emulsion expressly for the rough handling 
encountered in press-work. Both give excellent 
quality to the prints. Glossy prints should be 
ferrotyped to provide the best results and can 
usually be dried in less than half an hour if set 
in front of a strong electric fan in a warm room. 

As a general rule, a newspaper-engraver wants 
needle-sharp copy and plenty of good contrast, 
with a minimum of shadows, which usually clog 
up into deep blacks devoid of details in coarse 
half-tone screens, such as are used in making 
newspaper-cuts. However, if prints are for the 
rotogravure section, which is printed on a better 
stock of paper by a different process, printing- 
paper that will record as many delicate details 
and gradations as possible should be selected. 
These softer prints will thus help to retain in 
the reproduction whatever artistic qualities, 
such as diffusion, soft lighting, or delicate clouds, 
the negative may boast of. The coarser the 


screen used, the greater the contrast in the 
“copy” must be, because so many details and 
tones drop out during the engraving-process, 
to say nothing of the stereotyping. If any minor 
retouching is necessary on a glossy print, it can 








be done with retouching fluid and a 2-B lead 
pencil. For heavy touching up or “spotting”, 
a 5-B pencil will suffice. 

Sometimes it is somewhat difficult to obtain 
a satisfactory print from a negative that looks 
good. The result may be either too soft or too 
contrasty. In such cases the worker will do well 
to try a contrast paper with a soft developer and 
then a soft paper with a contrast developer, 
after which the snappiest print should be chosen. 
Under-developed negatives will usually print 
best on contrast paper with a contrast developer, 
and over-developed negatives can be corrected 
by using a soft developer with a soft paper. 

The formulas the writer has found to yield 
the best results with bromide papers either in 
news-photography or pictorial journalism are 
given for reference: 


Soft 
Weter....5.. De nace nt ee $2 oz. 
eae ean oe 160 gr. 
Sulphite (des.). . ' ee 2 oz. 
Se eee are 50 gr. 
Carbonate (des.)............ een 114 oz. 
OO SEE re ere Ne 
Contrast 
I eg ye eects Le ee 32 oz. 
err re ae eerie 45 gr. 
a SS eee 214 oz. 
Hydrochinon. . Sneek en; 415 gr. 
Carbonate (des.) Pes Aik 134 oz. 
ee = 75 gr. 
eee eee ae 3 oz. 


Dilute the soft developer one part stock- 
solution to one part water. Dilute the contrast 
developer three parts stock-solution to eight 
parts water and add one-half a dram of 10 
per cent. bromide solution. Expose prints for 
both soft and contrast developer to develop in 
three minutes at 70 degrees. 

As has been said, patience, painstaking, time, 
and a working knowledge of the principles of 
composition are the chief requisites in pictorial 
journalism. To adapt a well-known quotation, 
“Don’t give up the picture”, but “fight it out 
with the camera if it takes all summer’’—possibly 
all year. Any picture, even in newspaper work, 
that is worth making is worth making well. 
The pictorial journalist in his Sunday feature 
layouts, picture pages, and rotogravure sections 
can emphasise the artistic side of everything, 
using any means at his disposal to make his 
subjects as attractive as possible. Better pictures 
with originality and individuality behind them 
cannot fail to attract the managing editor’s 
attention sooner or later, and ought to carry 
with them an enlargement of the pay-envelope 
as well as recognition of merit through credit 
lines, and possible offers of a correspondent’s 
opportunities with picture-syndicates. 
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As a final suggestion, let it be urged upon 
every aspirant to the title of pictorial journalist 
that he subscribe to, read, ponder over, and 
digest all the high-class photographic magazines, 
together with the various pamphlets and book- 
lets issued by the large manufacturers of photo- 
graphic supplies, studying carefully the various 
types of artistic pictures, absorbing new ideas 
and adapting them to his own requirements, to 
the end that he may be better qualified day by 
day to recognise true pictorial work and _ to 
produce better and better results in the fascinat- 
ing field of news-photography and _ pictorial 
journalism. 

[When the material for this article was being 
arranged for the printer, it was virtually decided 
to make a two-part article of it. However, the 
more we looked for a good place to divide the 
article, the more we disliked the idea of making 
our readers wait another month for the very 


timely information which part two would con- 
tain. Hence, we have included all of Mr. 
Miller’s interesting material in this issue, even 
though it did take up more space than we thought 
we could spare. Mr. Miller is a practical news- 
photographer and pictorialist. He writes with 
conviction born of many years of actual experi- 
ence in the field. We believe that in this article 
will be found the answer to many questions 
which amateur and professional photographers 
are asking with regard to the ever attractive 
branch of photography which supplies a waiting 
world \.ith pictures. It should be evident that 
only those who are particularly qualified by 
temperament and training ought to attempt 
press photography as a profession. However, 
there are many who could qualify with regard to 
submitting an occasional picture to the press. 
At any rate, Mr. Miller has given us some 
excellent suggestions.—EpirTor. | 
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The Photographic Adventures of Bert and Ray 





IV—A Study in Exposure Improvement 


NEIL WAYNE NORTHEY 


MaEVERAL days passed following the 
night when Bert and Ray had met 
and made their first prints. True 
to his word, Ray had written to the 
Editor of PHoro-Era MaGazine to 
ask several questions pertaining to exposure, 
which the finished prints had suggested to the 
boys. Ray had complained because one of his 
prints had failed to show detail in both near and 
distant objects; Bert had been disappointed 
because of a lack of clouds in one of his views. 
Several of the prints had shown that the nega- 
tives were too contrasty; some were extremely 
flat due to overexposure; a few had been entirely 
worthless because of underexposure; and some 
had proved to be very satisfactory. 

‘“Here’s a letter for you, Ray’, said Mrs. 
Wentworth, when he came home from work one 
evening. 

Ray glanced at the envelope. “That’s the one 
I have been expecting from Puoto-Era. I'll 
eat dinner, and then run over to Bert’s and we 
can read it together.” 

He found Bert examining a stack of literature 
that had arrived that day from a number of 
dealers to whom he had written, whose adver- 
tisements he had seen in PHoto-Era. 

“There’s what I call a real addition to our 
photographic library”, said Bert, as Ray sat 
down beside him. “Mostly about papers and 
developers.” 

“Yeh, and I’ll bet this letter will be something 
good for the notebook. Let’s see what the 
Editor has to say.” 

Ray opened the letter and read: 

“Dear Bert and Ray: 

“Your letter asking for information regarding 
the various matters that pertain to exposure has 
been received. There are so many factors which 
enter into the making of an exposure that I can 
do little more than touch upon a few of the more 
important ones in a letter. 

‘When making an exposure one should con- 
sider: (1) the kind of subject he is photographing; 
(2) the quality of the light, which is regulated 
by the time of day, the season of year, weather- 
conditions, altitude, and latitude; (3) the aper- 
ture or stop used; (4) the speed of plate or film; 
(5) the direction that the light is coming from, 
that is, whether the sunny or shaded side of the 
subject is being photographed; and other matters, 








like the efficiency of the shutter and the light- 
passing power of the lens. 

“An imperfect shutter may not always give 
the exposure that is indicated on the dial, and 
the length of time may vary from exposure to 
exposure even when the shutter is set at the same 
speed. And so the first thing to do is to be sure 
that the shutter is fairly accurate. 

“Regarding the light-passing quality of lenses, 
all glass absorbs more or less light, and if a lens 
becomes discolored with age or smudged with 
dirt, or if its surface is corroded with condensa- 
tion or dulled by improper cleaning, it is obvious 
that it will absorb an excessive amount of light 
and its working-speed will be slowed down con- 
siderably. A large, thick lens that has become 
discolored will, of course, absorb more light than 
a small one in which the glass is thinner. How- 
ever, discoloration is something which is not 
likely to trouble you; but it is well to watch the 
surface of your lenses. A cap is a useful article 
for excluding dust and protecting the lens, but 
there is a possibility that it may be forgotten 
and be left over the lens when making an exposure 
in a hurry. 

“The things to consider about your subject are 
its color, whether light or dark or colored, the 
distance to the subject, whether the shaded or 
the lighted side is being photographed, and 
whether or not there is much reflected light like 
from water or snow. Distant views require less 
exposure than near objects, for the reason that 
the more territory that is covered the more light 
is included. Dark or shaded objects naturally 
require more exposure. 

“The speed of plate or film is something that 
should not bother you after you become familiar 
with the kind you decide to use, for you will likely 
not change often. At least, it would be well to 
use the same kind for a while, until you have 
mastered some of the other things. 

“One of your greatest difficulties will be in 
judging the strength, or actinic value, of the light. 
The things that I mentioned regarding subject, 
direction of light, and nearness of subject all must 
be considered when estimating the light. And 
in addition there are the time and location factors. 
In winter the light is yellowish, and reaches the 
earth at such an angle that much of it is lost. 
During the morning and evening hours, also, the 
light falls obliquely, and exposure must be 
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increased. Then, if the sun is hidden behind 
clouds, the light will be more or less diffused, 
and only experience or a good exposure meter 
will enable you to judge its actinic value. 

“You will likely be working, for a while at 
least, in the same latitude and at about the same 
altitude; but if you ever have occasion to change, 
you will find that at high altitudes you can 
decrease exposure somewhat, and the farther 
south you go the less exposure will be necessary, 
all else being equal. You will find it very help- 
ful if you keep a record of all exposures, so that 
you will have them to refer to and may profit by 
past mistakes or successes. 

“Now, there is one thing about a camera which 
every worker must know if he is to get the results 
he desires, and that is the proper use of stops, or 
apertures. You have probably wondered regard- 
ing the meaning and use of the scale that is 
engraved over the top of your shutter. Within 


the shutter is a diaphragm with an adjustable 





opening, and this scale merely indicates the size 
of the opening. There are two systems used in 
marking these openings, one known as the U. S. 
or uniform system, and the other called the F, or 
focal length system. Both are based upon the 
same principle. When the indicator is moved 
along the scale with the shutter open, you can see 
that the aperture in the diaphragm grows 
smaller. In the U. S. scale, starting, say, with 4, 
each figure indicates that the aperture admits 
just half the amount of light of the preceding one, 
and therefore twice as long an exposure would be 
necessary if the light were the same; that is, 
8 admits half the light that 4 does; 16 admits 
half as much as 8, and so on. 

“In the F system, when the indicator is set at 
a certain figure, the diameter of the opening in 
the diaphragm is just that fraction of the focal 
length of the lens; that is, if it is set at F/8, the 
diameter of the opening is 4 that of the focal 
length of the lens. In other words, if the lens 
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were of 8-inch focus, the diameter of the aperture 
at F/8 would be 1 inch; or if it were a 16-inch 
lens, the diameter would be 2 inches at F/8. 
Like the U. S. system, each smaller opening 
requires double the exposure of the preceding one. 
In case you may sometime be using cameras with 
shutters having different markings, the following 
table will give you the relative values of the two 
systems: 


Us. 2 1.3 2 2.6 3.5 + 
F. t 4.5 5.6 6.3 7.5 8 
U.S. 8 16 32 64 128 
¥. 11.3 ) 22.6 32 45 


Thus if 1/25 of a second would be the correct 
time with U. S. 8, if we were using the F system 
we would set the diaphragm at F/11 for the 
same exposure. Or if the light were a little dull, 
we could use the next larger stop, which would 
be U.S. 4 or F/8, and give the same exposure. 

“It would be possible for us to set our shutter 
at a certain aperture and leave it there for every 
picture, obtaining the correct exposure by increas- 
ing or decreasing the length of time; but that 
would be like setting our automobile in inter- 
mediate gear and then depending upon giving it 
more or less gasoline to increase or decrease its 
speed. 

“Stops have three functions to perform. First, 
if we wish to bring near and distant objects into 
sharp focus at the same time, such as you inquired 
about in your letter, we must use a small stop; 
and that means, of course, that we must increase 
the length of the exposure in proportion to the 
amount that we have reduced the aperture. 
Just how much we must stop down to get the 
results we want depends upon the distance to the 
nearest object, the distance between the objects, 
and the focal length of the lens. The shorter the 
focal length of a lens, the greater is its depth of 
focus. Thus, if we wished to bring into sharp 
focus an object that was 8 feet away and another 
that was 20 feet away, we might set our focus 
scale at 10 feet and get sharp definition on both 
at stop F/11 with a lens of 34-inch focal length. 
That would permit an exposure of 1/25 second in 
bright sunlight. But if we were using a lens of 
about 64-inch focal length, in order to get the 
same objects in focus, we would have to set the 
focus scale at 12 feet, stop down to F/32, and 
give about 14 of a second exposure, which would 
require the use of a tripod. 

“The second function of stops is to correct 
optical defects in a lens, but this should not be 
necessary with high-grade lenses. A good lens 


should give sharp definition even with the largest 
stop; but cheap lenses having certain optical 
defects must be used with a comparatively small 








aperture in order to exclude the marginal rays 
if sharp definition is wanted. That is one differ- 
ence between a slow and a fast lens. 

“The third advantage in stops is that shadows 
can be accented and more contrast obtained in 
flat lighting by using a small aperture. 

“There is much more that could be written 
regarding the various phases of exposure; but if 
you use an exposure-meter and an exposure- 
record, I am sure that the operation will be 
greatly simplified. You will find several good 
ones advertised in PHoto-Era MaGazine from 
time to time, such as the Drem, the Harvey, the 
Heyde, the Lios, and the Wellcome Exposure 
Record and Diary. 

“I note that Bert would like to know how to 
obtain clouds in his views. This can be done 
successfully only by using a ray-filter over the 
lens with orthochromatic or panchromatic plates 
or films. As the light of the sky above the 
horizon is much stronger than that of the scene 
below the horizon, a filter must be used to retard 
its action on the emulsion, else the sky-portion 
is so overexposed that there is virtually no detail 
in it. You will find the subject of ray filters and 
panchromatic photography very interesting, and 
I suggest you write to the manufacturers of these 
supplies for literature covering the subject. 

“If there is any further help you need from 
time to time, do not hesitate to ask.—The 
EpiTor.”’ 

“It seems to me’, said Ray, after he had 
finished reading the letter, “that we should read 
the advertising pages more closely, and investi- 
gate some of these things. It will not be long 
until we will want to do some flashlight work and 
some enlarging and tinting and other things. 
What do you say if we run over to the workroom 
and go through the ‘ads’ in those copies of 
Puoto-Era? I'll write half of the letters and 
you can write half. Then when we get ready to 
try something new, we'll have the necessary 
information in our library.” 

“Pious idea’, agreed Bert. “The first thing 
will be exposure-meters and ray-filters. I'll take 
this literature along, so we'll not be writing to the 
same advertisers again. By the way, I believe 
I have something here about that Wellcome 
Exposure Record and Diary, that the editor 
mentioned. Yeh, here it is. You see, they make 
all kinds of developers and things in tablet form, 
and I thought it would be just the thing if we 
ever wanted to do some photo-finishing in camp. 
Easy to carry.” 

And thus went the conversation as the two 
camera enthusiasts hurried in the direction of 
their workroom in the basement of Ray’s home. 


(To be continued) 
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CHINESE GATE OF NIKKO 





RAYMOND O. WOHLRABE 





Out of the East 


RAYMOND A. 


CROOKED, narrow street with 
the long, thin strips of sunshade 
hiding the sky of it. Shopkeepers 
with shops stocked with treasures 
in damascene and cloisonné and 
silk and lacquerware. Dainty maidens with the 
delicate blue and white of kimono tied about 
with the yellow and brown of an obi—pretty 
maidens who shuffle along that street that is 
striped with sunlight where the sunshades didn’t 
keep it out. Theater Street in old Kyoto. 

Or perhaps it was the quaint old shrine that 
you found just around the corner of another 
narrow street that led off this sunshaded one. Old 
stone-lanterns all about it, aged by the lichens 
and the green of alge that cling to them. 
Pebbles all about them—and, perhaps, you 
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walked on those pebbles without knowing that 
you walked upon the prayers of somany Japanese 
mothers, each a prayer that a child might be 
born to the suppliant. And perhaps you leaned 
against the sacred torii to drink in the beauty 
of this shrine you had found. 

Or it might have been the Inland Sea, all 
hazy blue that is splotched with the sandy tan 
and the dusky dark green of more islands than 
you had ever seen before. A junk floating on it 
with its big tan fans of sail—sandy tan, too, 
all spread to catch a gentle breeze, but hanging 
there like a pendant between the blue of sea 
and the blue of sky. 

Or some other memory that you have been 
clinging to, if you have visited the Empire of 
the Mikado. Were there so many memories 
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that one has been crowding on the other and 
knocked the edges off or dulled each other in 
the crowding? Or did you take along some 
memory insurance—a camera and a stock of 
films or plates? Then, if you did, you will agree 
with me that in Japan the traveler finds a little 
bit of the world that is richer in its variety 
of scenery, its character-studies, its picture- 
possibilities, than a great many other parts of it. 

There are, however, in Japan, three very 
important obstacles to the camera-enthusiast 
who wants to annex a little of the “Cherry- 
Blossom Land” to carry home. First, in Japan, 
as in every other foreign land, there are certain 
things which are very characteristic. Here it is 
the torii, the stone-lantern, the rickshaw, the 
junk, the sampan. Japan abounds with all of 
these. Without a little restraint, your photo- 
graphic supplies would be gone in a very short 
time. Second, you must learn that there are 
fortified zones where Japanese law permits no 
photographing. And third, you'll have difficulty 
in building up an itinerary which will include 
those cities or districts which offer the best 
field for photography. Perhaps you, as well as 


I, have often wished that after a first trip through 








a certain country or over a certain route, that 
the same trip could be taken over again while 
the points of picture-interest are fresh in the 
memory. What pictures you could get! You 
would know just where to look for them, just 
when to be primed for that picture just ahead 

The traveler to Japan usually enters it by way 
of Yokohama. As your ship steams into the 
harbor of that port, you will wish to photograph 
the three squatty forts that sit out in the mouth 
of it like so many stubs of teeth. But here is a 
“strategic zone”. Risk taking it and you risk 
having your camera confiscated, being branded a 
spy, or having some other great inconvenience 
forced upon you. In the city itself there is 
little of interest unless it be the rickshaw coolie 
you have seen for the first time. Here, as in 
Tokyo and Kobe, their costume is more pictur- 
esque than the odds and ends that form the 
costume of the coolies of many other Japanese 
cities. But a short side trip to Kamakura by 
electric train or auto will give you some splendid 
shots at the Great Diabutsu or Buddha. Then 
on to Tokyo. 

In Tokyo you will want to photograph the 
Palace of the Emperor; but here again, there 
are certain restrictions against photographing 
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wherever one wishes to. There will be temples 
and shrines galore in the capital city. Stone- 
lanterns and sacred torii. Steps filled with the 
shoes of worshipers who have come to worship. 
All characteristic of Japan. There is Asakusa 
Park, the “Coney Island of Japan’. The gardens 
in the nooks about the Imperial Hotel, which 
are beautiful. And before you leave for Nikko 
you will want to photograph Tokyo’s “Main 
Street”, the Ginza, not because of its beauty 
but because it is Tokyo. 

Nikko. It is off the regular path trod by the 





ON THE INLAND SEA OF JAPAN 


tourist who comes to see Japan, but to see it 
ina hurry. The tourist with a camera who has 
missed this little village and shrine-center has 
missed the best part of his entire tour. It is 
up in the mountain-country which lies to the 
north of Tokyo. Roadways about it lead down 
its avenues of cryptomeria. Its temples and 
shrines—dozens of them; its stone-lanterns 
and torii—hundreds of them, are known the 
world over. Nikko is the “Mecca of the Mikado’s 
Empire”. Pilgrims in costumes characteristic 
of the various parts of the Empire swarm to 
this city to worship. And, although Nikko is 
the “City of Sunshine’’, go out for your pictures 
of the shrines—you will need many films or 
plates for this—sometimes before noon. Often 
in summer the afternoons are cloudy or hazy 
in Nikko, thus making it impossible to get good 
instantaneous exposures of the shrines, which 
are surrounded by dense masses of cryptomeria 
trees. And not far above this quaint city, by 
tramear, is the beautiful scenery of Lake 


Chuzenji which is always attractive. 





Leaving Nikko, the traveler will journey back 
through Tokyo to Kyoto with stops at Nagoya 
and Nara, if there is time. Nara is famous for 
its deer-park and the herds of sacred deer which 
roam at will; Nagoya, for its castles of Japanese 
feudal days. Both, of course, abound in shrines 
and temple—that fact is understood by anyone 
after a day or two in Japan. Every city and 
village has many of them. Then, arriving in 
Kyoto, one is very fortunate if he arrives in time 
for a festival. It is very probable that one will 
be so fortunate; for in Kyoto there is a festival 
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of some shrine or some occasion almost every 
day of the year. Quaint costumes. Quaint 
regalia. Quaint gardens where sunning turtles 
slip from a rock to break the mirror of a pool 
which is splotched with lily pads. That is Kyoto. 

Then three hours or less, and your train will 
arrive in Kobe. A vast difference there will be 
between Kobe and the other cities of Japan. 
It is industrial. A sooty haze from the stacks 
of iron works and factories and steamers will 
suspend itself from the waterfront to the humps 
of hills behind it. Here interest will lie in the 
people, the ships, and the shops and shoppers 
along the Motomachi, which is its important 
shopping street. A few hours’ ride by train will 
bring one into the beautiful land about Miyajima 
and the huge torii which has been the subject 
of so many beautiful photographs. 

Often the path from Kobe lies over the steamer 
route through the Inland Sea. And in the 
Inland Sea, among its lesser seas and narrow 
passageways and islands, are hundreds of pic- 
tures. Junks. Cargo-ships. Ocean liners. 
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Sampans. And at the end of the route Nagasaki 
or Moji. If it is Moji, you will want pictures 
of the watercraft of its harbor; but here again is a 
fortified zone where photographing is taboo. It 
is always well to make inquiries about cameras. 

If there is but a week or two in which you 
and your camera may gather memories out of 
Japan, Tokio, Nikko, Nara, Kyoto, Kobe, and 
the journey through the Inland Sea will furnish 





a wealth of such material. A longer stay might 
afford time for Mount Fuji and many of the 
lakes; but are there not lakes and mountains in 
other lands or home? To me Japan is its stone- 
lanterns, its shrines, and its torii, its gayly 
kimonoed people, its rickshaw coolies, its quirked- 
up eaves, and its junks and sampans. And 
they, it seems, are the subjects for your pictures 
of Japan. 


Speaking of Cameras and Lenses 


PERRY D. FRAZER 


WHE subject of cameras, lenses, and 
accessories is one that never grows 
stale. Too little is said—though 
too much cannot be said—about 
their merits and about their faults; 
for we all strive to learn as we grow older. That 
is one of the chief attractions of photography— 
it is a deep study with countless ramifications. 
No matter how much one has delved into its 
mysteries, new questions are always cropping up, 
tempting one to further experiment and study. 
It would be instructive to send out a question- 
naire to a host of well-known photographers, 
asking for data on just why they favor certain 
cameras, lenses, plates, papers, and accessories. 

A window-shopper stood recently before one 
of our photographic supply houses, very carefully 
examining all the articles displayed. It occurred 
to me, as I passed by, that he might, perhaps, 
have had all his photographic equipment stolen 
and that he was trying to decide what would be 
best to purchase in order to replace the articles 
he had lost. He would not start at the wrong 
end, as so many of us have done; but, guided by 
past experience, he would make his selections 
very carefully. What would the average amateur 
do, if placed in a similar position? 

Let us assume that the first purchase, a small 
camera, is 314 x 414 inches or 9 x 12 centimeters. 
The next, though most important, question to be 
decided is the type of lens for that camera. 
What would be best—a camera with short 
bellows and an unsymmetrical lens, one with long 
bellows and the same lens, or a camera with 
long bellows and a convertible lens? There 
being no replies at the moment—though some 
interesting testimony appears further on— 








mention of a few articles which seem worthy may 
not be amiss. 

First, we might consider a 314 x 414 reversible- 
back Auto Graflex, fitted with a good convertible 





lens of seven to 84-inch focus, working at F/4.5 
—seven inches, in a sunk mount, is the minimum 
length for this box. With this apparatus, one 
needs light- and medium-color filters, a cut-film 
magazine, a Luc supplementary shutter, and a 
shoulder-strap with snaps to fit rings on the box. 

Second, let us consider a 3144x414 Speed 
Graphic camera, rebuilt, with 15-inch bellows— 
camera not now made in this size—or a 9- x 12- 
centimeter folding camera, to take an altered 
Graflex 3144 x 414 cut-film magazine. Assuming 
that the bellows-draw is eleven or twelve inches, 
one requires an F/4.5 convertible lens of six-inch 
focus. 

Third, we might prefer a 5x7 view-camera, 
with standard altered to take the Graflex lens- 
board and lens intact, for occasional use out- 
doors, but mainly for enlarging. This unit 
might be omitted and either one of the other 
cameras used for enlarging; but as ‘“‘five-sevens”’ 
are cheap, usually have long bellows, and are 
very handy when attached to a lamp-house of 
some sort, one might strain a point to procure one. 
The Graflex is at times clumsy to carry; but it is 
so versatile that one may well forget its bulk. 
Although it is a speed camera, it is fine for 
slower work, too, and for exposures of 1/10- 
second to one minute or more with the Luc 
shutter, which operates with less noise and 
vibration and is better adapted to some work 
than the focal-plane shutter. There is a screen 
for the back of the camera; so one may use it 
on a tall tripod, as with a folding camera. For 
copying, and for photographing insects, or 
anything small, as close as ten inches, the long 
bellows (15% inches) is fine. By removing the 
front component of the lens, one may obtain 
enlarged images in places where one. cannot 
change his position—as in some streets, in the 
hills, across rivers, valleys, and in similar 
locations. Photographing butterflies is almost 
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impossible with a folding camera; but with the 
Graflex, a light-color filter, and panchromatic 
plates, exposures may be made at one foot or so, 
timed at 1/10 to 1/30 of a second in good light, 
giving images nearly or quite full size. One 
must get close to obtain large images of butter- 
flies, dragon-flies, and spiders. Estimating dis- 
tances is a farce when one works closer than five 
or six feet; so the folding camera is out of place 
here. Even with the reflecting camera, one must 
focus with lightning-speed and be accurate in it; 
otherwise part of the butterfly will be sadly out 
of focus as it teeters for a moment on a flower. 

For photographing athletic events, airplanes, 
races, and the like, in places where one cannot 
move from one position to another, the rear 
component alone becomes a low-power telephoto 
lens—but more of that later on. 

For several years I worked with a 314 x 4144 
Speed Graphic camera. The bellows-draw was 
only ten inches, a blunder on the part of some 
one. There was ample space in the box for 
longer bellows, with which a convertible lens of 
six-inch focus might have been employed, 
enabling one to use the rear component alone. 
On the other hand, one could work close to a 
small object with the doublet of a six-inch lens. 
For eye-level work with a gun sight-finder, few 
cameras are better. It is to be regretted that 
this size has been discontinued, and at a time 
when foreign cameras of very similar type are 
making a strong bid for popular favor here. 

If the manufacturers would put out a Speed 
Graphic of the same over-all size as the old 
314 x 414, but improved in a commonsense way, 
without doubt it would become very popular. 
The bellows should draw to fourteen inches, or 
at least sufficiently to accommodate the rear 
components of six- or 61-inch lenses like the 
Goerz Dogmar, the Steinheil Unofocal, the Meyer 
Plasmat, and so on—all F/4.5 lenses. One 
could then have wide choice of lenses; but the 
lens-board should be that of the quarter-plate 
Graflex—314 x 314 inches. 

Instead of the hinged back, the Graflex back 
would be the thing, with separate focusing-panel 
and folding hood. In this the back would be as 
handy as are those of several imported cameras 
that have clamp-backs. And while the hori- 
zontal movement of the lens-standard is not of 
major importance, the vertical movement might 
be supplemented by a swinging lens-board frame, 
similar to some of the British cameras. As made, 
this quarter-plate Speed Graphic is much lighter 
than are some of the imported cameras in which 
heavy metal is employed; and the plate- and 
film-holders, adapters, and magazines, are 
While some 








superior to those of foreign make. 





photographers prefer the imported film-packs, 
others object that some of these do not register 
correctly in the Kodak (old Premo) adapter. In 
one metal-encased pack the face of the case is 
true, but the cover projects slightly, throwing 
the pack out of the focal plane at one end. 

The Speed Graphic quarter-plate camera 
being out of the market (except as a used camera), 
the choice of a folding camera might waver 
between several of the 9- x 12-centimeter models. 
In a recent article, I described alterations that 
were made in a cut-film magazine and an adapter, 
which are now used with 3144 x44 films in a 
9 x 12-centimeter-Zeiss Ikon camera. With these 
fitments I find the Ideal B camera well named, 
provided its lens be replaced with an F/4.5 
convertible lens. There are other lenses as good; 
but I have found the Steinheil Unofocal F/4.5 
lens a very satisfactory one. It seems to me 
that this lens, at full opening, has greater depth 
of focus than some other F/4.5 lenses. Theoreti- 
ally, this belief is not sound; but it is a fact 
that the wide-open depth of this lens is remark- 
ably good. Stopped down, the rear component 
alone is excellent afield, particularly when 
supplemented with a color filter. With large 
stops the rear component is a soft-focus lens. 

The Ideal B bellows-draw is about 111% inches, 
efficient for work on one’s table; and for time- 
exposures of flowers and other outdoor subjects, 
one approaches as closely as ten inches or so. 
On a mountain-top, however, even with a filter, 
the 1314-centimeter unsymmetrical lens will not 
satisfy one in the far-distant planes. A con- 
vertible lens of similar length would give one 
the use of the rear component, with its longer 
focus and larger image, and for this purpose the 
long bellows would come into play. Some of 
the telephoto lenses magnify only twice, and 
cannot be carried in a folding camera when it is 
closed. 

In the 1929 American Annual of Photography, 
Frank R. Fraprie tells what one may do with a 
camera and a lens similar, in the main, to those 
referred to above. He says, in part, that “most 
manufacturers build a camera to fit some idea 
of the designer or of the dealer or of a group of 
users, and after the camera has been planned 
and usually built they go to the optician and say, 
‘What lens have you that will fit this camera?’ 

. . Around this lens [the Plasmat], with its 
feature of convertibility, they have built a 
camera which they made to fit the lens and which 
gives the photographer in one carrying-case the 
means for solving almost any photographic 
problem which he would be likely to stumble 
upon in the day’s work. For instance, this 
camera [the Silar| has an extension bellows. 
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LAUGHTER 


ARTHUR W. AMBLER 





HONORABLE MENTION—PICTURES OF CHILDREN 


Many cameras have this feature and, strangely 
enough, there are cameras on the market with a 
long bellows and a lens which is not convertible. 
I cannot understand why a manufacturer would 
do this; but I suppose it is because he has allowed 
a choice of lenses, some of which were con- 
vertible; but why he should make and send out 
as a stock-outfit a long-bellows camera with a 
non-convertible lens, or why any thinking photo- 
grapher should be willing to pay the extra price 
for a long-bellows camera fitted with a lens 
which cannot take advantage of it, I do not 
know.” 

One may be asked, ““How often do you use the 
rear component of your convertible lens?” It 
all depends on what sort of work one is doing. 
One may carry a rifle for days on end without 
firing a shot; but he will find it mighty useful in 
providing camp-meat when one is fortunate 
enough to get within range of 2 fat buck. As 





previously stated, the two-times telephoto lens 
must be carried separately from the camera, 
so that it will equal only the rear component of a 
convertible lens. One might as well employ a 
supplementary lens, which may be slipped over 
the barrel of the non-symmetrical lens. 

Curiously enough, one of the popular folding 
cameras has a seven-inch bellows; but in it 
there is a thirteen-centimeter convertible lens, 
the focus of the rear component of which is 
about ten inches; hence it cannot be used alone. 
This construction is on a par with the practice 
of putting a non-symmetrical lens in a camera 
which has long bellows. 

In symmetrical lenses, both components have 
approximately the same focal lengths. One of 
these is the English Watson F/4.5 Holostigmat 
lens, which in construction is similar to the 
obsolete F/5.6 Collinear, in that each component 
is made up of three glasses cemented together, 
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giving for the doublet only four reflecting sur- 
faces. The old Celor and the Unofocal have 
two glasses of nearly equal diameter in each 
component, and all are separated by air-spaces. 
The Dogmar is similar; but the diameter of the 
rear component—in the late models—is less 
than that of the front, giving for the set three 
focal lengths—a true convertible lens. Dogmar, 
Unofocal, Plasmat, and several other lenses made 
on both sides of the Atlantic, are alike in that 
each doublet has eight reflecting surfaces. In 
photographing toward the sun, one must use 
great care in shading the lens to avoid reflections 
on the various glass-surfaces. Reflected light 
must also be avoided. 

The Plasmat is of peculiar construction. 
Each component comprises a single lens separated 
by an air-space from a cemented pair, the sur- 
faces deeply curved, giving an unusually wide 
angle of view—ninety degrees, it is claimed. 
The rear component is smaller than the front, the 
foci being 614, 12, and.9% inches, respectively, 
for one of the F/4.0 sets. 

This question often occurs to me: If the old 
Collinear with its six cemented glasses in two 
sets works satisfactorily at F/5.6, and the 
Watson Holostigmat, also with six cemented 
glasses, has a speed of F/4.6, and both are con- 
vertible, with only four reflecting surfaces, why 
are there on the market so few other fast lenses 
of similar construction, while in F/6.3 lenses 
one may pick a good convertible from the list 
of any one of a dozen well-known makes? A 
single feature of the F/4.5 lens is sufficient to 
make it a favorite—the large aperture giving so 
much more light for focusing, after -vhich, 
stopped down to F/6.3, it is the equal of any 
F/6.3 lens. 

Some of the best-known authorities admit 
that there is little to be said, one way or the other, 
for or against cemented and uncemented lenses. 
One manufacturer claims his cemented lenses, 
with their few reflecting surfaces, are the only 
true lenses. Another points out that his method 
of separating all elements by means of air-spaces 
makes for greater speed. Steinheil & Son make 
both sorts. Their Unofocal F/4.5 lens contains 
two pairs of uncemented glasses, and is con- 
vertible; and their F/6.0 Orthostigmat lens is 
made up of two pairs each, one of which has 
three glasses cemented together. Of the first- 
named lens, this firm says it is “an uncemented 
lens and therefore all loss of light incident to 
cemented lenses and consequent decrease of 
speed is eliminated”. The cemented lens has 
“absence of distortion, uniform illumination 


without internal reflections’, etc. 
“Coma”, according to Voigtlinder, “portrays 








itself by the lack of brilliancy and absolute 
sharpness of the image. Air-space lenses con- 
sisting of several non-cemented glasses, which are 
at the present time much in vogue, show this 
defect very frequently and distinctly.” And 
this firm makes both types. 

Bausch & Lomb say: “There is a certain loss 
of light by reflection on a lens-surface, and it is 
easily comprehended that the fewer reflecting 
surfaces in a lens, the smaller the loss of light.” 

Quoting Goerz: “Some time ago the leading 
lens-manufacturers of Europe appointed a com- 
mittee to investigate carefully the relative merits 
of cemented and uncemented lenses. From 
their report it appears that each system has its 
advantages and it was found impossible to give 
one type the preference over the other.” 

One of the best explanations of the merits of 
lenses of various types may be found in Prof. 
Louis Derr’s book, “Photography for Students 
of Physics and Chemistry” (The Macmillan 
Company, New York), in which he says that 
while cemented lenses are freer from internal 
reflections and ghosts than uncemented lenses, 
they must be made thicker; so that, in summing 
up, the merits in each type are so evenly balanced 
that there is little to complain about in either 
one. A certain individual lens may be a trifle 
better than another one, but the various types 
are so nearly perfect that one may safely invest 
his money in the one he fancies, with the assur- 
ance that he will not be disappointed. 

What is the dividing line between short- and 
long-focus lenses? It seems that those up to 
six-inch focus are generally called short-focus 
lenses. Ten-inch lenses are no doubt in the 
long-focus class; but what of the many lenses 
between those lengths? 

It was not so very long ago that 4x5 and 
5x7 were the standard plate sizes, and, if one 
were purchasing a lens, he would be asked with 
which one of these two plates it was to be used; 
hence the lens size was not so much of a problem 
as it is now. There is no definite dividing line 
at present, especially for reflecting cameras. 
Not only among press photographers, but more 
or less generally, one sees 744- and 814-inch 
lenses in quarter-plate cameras, the working 
apertures F/4.5 or larger. One reason, aside 
from speed, is the greater amount of light avail- 
able for focusing; another, that one may obtain 
larger images without approaching so closely, 
and all that that implies; a third, and very 
important consideration, if the lens be con- 
vertible and the bellows sufficiently long, the 
very large images at a-distance when one employs 
the rear component of the lens alone with the 
smaller apertures. 
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Photography in Advertising—An English Viewpoint 


CLARENCE PONTING 


WHE English advertiser does not look 
upon the camera as a very useful 
adjunct, preferring to get his 
matter from artists of the pen and 
pencil. Judging by the American 
magazines which I see, the camera artist appears 
to be more favorably received than the line man. 
It is true that one or two English firms make use 
of photography in advertising, notably one 
cigarette-firm, and a furniture-store which 
publishes studio-portraits, usually two men and 
a woman, who discuss the merits of the firm’s 
hire-purchase system. 

To my mind, these photographs lack the 
artistry seen in your American journals, and 
often fail to make their appeal to the purchaser. 
To make a man or woman change his brand of 
cigarette, you must conceive an idea which will 
cause those people simply to yearn to smoke the 
product. That feeling which comes over you 
in the middle of the morning for a cigarette— 
when smoking is_ strictly forbidden—would 
make a good pulling advertisement if it could be 
introduced into a camera picture. We all know 
where we go when this urge becomes too great 
to resist, and such little, everyday incidents 
cause ideas to germinate. The artist would 
have no difficulty in getting this idea onto paper; 
but can we photograph that cigarette being 
surreptitiously consumed in the boiler-house by 
the office boy? 

The next time a tin of cocoa, or other product, 
is purchased, try to discover what makes your 
subconscious mind tell you to buy that particular 
brand. It may be force of habit; but it is more 
likely to be some particular quality which makes 
an appeal to the palate. Find this and get it 
down on paper. Give it “pep”, so that the 
beholder will not die happy until the product 
has been tried. 

Anyone who has made a study of modern 
advertising illustration must have been struck 
by the aptness, wit, caricature, or the snappy 
captions. Such aids to advertising first of all 
make the observer aware of the advertisement, 
and, having done this, impress it on the memory. 
Mere size in a poster will not make a pedestrian 
who is hurrying to an appointment, pause, study 
the illustration, and proceed on his way, vastly 
amused, with the name of the product well- 
recorded in his mind. An idea which can do 
this is worth many dollars to the advertiser 
and the producer alike. 

Although care must be exercised in the execu- 








tion of such an illustration, it is the idea which 
is of paramount importance. A copy, or play 
on the idea of some other poster-artist, is of on 
sarthly use. It must be original in conception. 
Humor, if it can be adapted to the advertised 
article, is the best line to take—the humor which 
will appeal to the man-in-the-street. Get an 
idea which will make him smile, and mutter, 
“That’s clever!” and little remains but to get it 
onto paper in the form of a photograph. 

Often it is the caption accompanying the 
illustration which supplies the humor, rather 
than the picture itself. A very good example 
of this is exhibited on English boardings, and 
may have reached America. The advertisement 
is of Pan-Yan pickle, and illustrates two rough- 
haired terriers, one of which has knocked over a 
bottle of the pickle and got most of it on its coat. 
The caption is supplied by the remark of the other 
dog: “You're in a jolly fine pickle.” Although 
this poster is the work of a color artist, there is 
no reason why some photographer might not 
have carried out the idea by means of trained 
animals. 

Another English advertisement which might 
have been carried out by photography is that of a 
brewing firm having the name of Symonds. 
(It would not be of much use in your country!) 
It depicts a shipwrecked sailor who has been 
cast away on a desert island and who has con- 
structed a radio-set from an empty case of 
Symonds Ale, a few conch shells—which have 
been cleverly utilised as valves—and an aérial 
made from some bits of flotsam. The caption 
plays on the S.O.S. distress signal, which is 
being transmitted by the sailor. In his case 
the letters signify, “SeEnp Out Symonps.”’ 

Space will not permit the mention of other 
clever examples which might have been _pro- 
duced by photography. They all have humor 
for the foundation of the idea, and are so cleverly 
carried out that the observer unconsciously stays 
his steps to view them and goes away with the 
name of the product impressed on his memory. 

In most cases photography simply forms the 
basis of the advertisement—essentials, such as 
the advertised product, being introduced, or 
unwanted details being deleted, by a wash- 
artist. The camera nearly always includes a 
number of unwanted details which detract from 
the effectiveness of the idea, these being removed, 
if the photograph is sold, by the purchaser. 

The difficulty in carrying out an idea in which 
the manufacturer’s product is to appear becomes 
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self-evident, for the article always photographs 
too small to attract attention. The painter 
can make the article any desired size, whereas 
the photographer has to purchase the largest 
bottle, box, or packet of the commodity and hope 
for the best. A friendly store will sometimes 
lend dummy packages or bottles which are large 
replicas of the originals, and which are very 
helpful in cases where the product has to appear 
in the picture. I have found that, provided the 
idea is good, the purchaser will commission a 
painter to introduce the commodity of the 
required size. 

Such photographs are submitted to advertisers 
in the form of glossy bromide enlargements. 
If a sale results, the negative is purchased. 


Building a New Soul 


Wuat we need at the present moment here in 
America is a massive contribution to the building 





“TOUGH GUY” 





BORIS CHUDADOFF 
HONORABLE MENTION — PICTURES OF CHILDREN 


of a new soul in our nation. I do not for a 
moment support the view that we are a nation of 
money-grabbers, debt-collectors, dollar-chasers 
sordid materialists, ‘““bootleggers”, sunk in cor- 
ruption and selfish aims. We have our quota 
of idealism. The dark picture is relieved by 
many sunrise streaks of beautiful color. There 
are many currents setting steadily toward the 
better consummation for which we long. What 
we somehow lack is a concerted building of a 
nobler soul in our nation.—Rurus M. Jones. 


Lire is not for mere passing pleasure; it is an 
opportunity for service. He who serves not his 
day and generation is a parasite. One who is 
not efficient fails in his service to his fellows, thus 
being a “passenger” through life instead of one 
of the brave band .who help to speed up the 
progress of the world.—H. T. Hamsuin. 

Contact. 
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DAY DREAMS 
DR. MAX THOREK 
HONORABLE MENTION—PICTURES OF CHILDREN 








EDITORIAL 





‘‘Well, Now What?”’ 


OR many years there has been an unwritten 

law in the greater part of these United 
States to the effect that a man shall put on a 
straw hat in May and take it off in September. 
Apparently, weather has nothing to do with the 
matter at all. It may snow in May or be suffo- 
catingly hot in September; nevertheless, the 
straw hat must come and go according to fashion 
—not according to comfort. In amateur and 
professional photography, we have something of 
the same sort of unwritten law. We have 
seasons, so called; we have dull months and then 
we have weeks of rush work. Certain holidays 
are busy, others are not—all according to the 
decision of “they say” or “they do”, whoever 
“they” may be. It seems to be human nature 
to stay with the crowd and to think with the 
crowd—it takes less effort than to do as one 
would really like to do and run the risk of 
displeasing the great and powerful “they”. 
All of which brings us to the point of calling 
attention to what seems to be an unwritten 
law among many amateur photographers, viz: 
“After the first Monday in September, thou 
shalt not make photographs nor be seen with a 
camera.” Why, just because the vacation- 
season is past, should thousands of men and 
women put their cameras back on the closet- 
shelf for another eight months of uselessness? 
Nothing to photograph? No beauty in the 
autumnal coloring of the forests, the clear-cut 
outlines of the hills, and the Indian summer haze 
across the harvest fields? Nothing of interest 
in the life of our great cities, our industries, 
schools, and universities? 

A vacationist of our acquaintance called to see 
us on his way home to New York City. He 
carried no camera with him, although we knew 
that he was an enthusiastic amateur photo- 
grapher. We asked him where it was. “Oh, 
that’s all packed up now. No more pictures 
until next summer”, he replied, as though there 
were no possible way to use his camera legally 
for the next eight months. Another acquaint- 
ance called and, putting his camera on our desk, 
asked, “Well, now what?” We were puzzled 
by the question, and, in true Yankee fashion, 
we countered with a question. The substance of 


his reply was that now, since he could not use his 
camera any longer, he wished to know what he 
could do to fill the place held by photography. 
We should be glad to know who is responsible 
for establishing unwritten laws or fashions which 
so many splendid men and women appear to be 
afraid to break. 

Without a doubt there are many of our readers 
who, without thinking the matter through, are 
putting their cameras away for the winter. 
Perhaps they, too, are asking, ‘““Well, now what?” 
For their benefit we shall try to answer the 
question. In the first place, the question should 
never be asked by the true amateur or profes- 
sional photographer, simply because there should 
be no cessation of photographic activity at any 
time of the year. There is not a moment of 
any day or any night that there is not something 
to photograph, whether it be news, science, art, 
or industry. We prefer to consider this question, 
“Well, now what?” as coming from the enthusi- 
astic amateur or professional photographer who 
has worked busily and successfully through the 
summer months and now seeks other photo- 
graphic worlds to conquer. Indeed, there are 
splendid opportunities during the fall and winter 
months for much constructive and profitable 
photographic work. Indoor-genres, portraits, 
still-life, coloring and tinting, nature-study, 
scientific photo-analysis, winter-sports, lantern- 
slide making, mounting prints in albums, home- 
movie entertainments, reading of photographic 
textbooks, writing photographic articles, and 
sending prints to competitions and salons are 
a few answers to the question, ““Well, now what?” 

“But when shall I get time to do even one of 
these things? asks some reader. Our reply, 
based on our own experience and human per- 
versity, is that all of us usually manage to find 
time to do the things we really wish todo. Hence, 
if photography as an art, a science, or a hobby is 
worth anything at all, it is worth the sacrifice of a 
few evenings of bridge, theater-parties, or absences 
from some meeting for or against this or that. 
It is a wise man or woman who is strong enough 
these days to choose the things which really 
count in life. Photography, at its best, is one of 
the things which can and does lead to better 
things materially and spiritually. 
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ADVANCED COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Advanced Competition 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 













Prizes 


First Prize: Value $10.00. 
Second Prize: Value $5.00. 
Third Prize: Value $3.00. 


Honorable Mention: (a) Those who win an Honorable 
Mention Award and are not regular subscribers will 
receive PHoto-Era Macazine for six months with 
the compliments of the publishers. 

(b) Those who win an Honorable Mention Award 
and are already subscribers, or have been subscribers, will 
receive an Honorable Mention Certificate. Those 
who win ten of these certificates and send them to 
us to be recorded will receive a neat silver cup, suit- 
ably engraved. There is no time-limit. However, ten 
certificates must accompany all requests for the cup. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winners, and will be 
awarded in photographic materials sold by any dealer 
or manufacturer who advertises in PHoto-ErA MaGa- 
ZINE, or in books. If preferred, the winner of a first 
prize may have a silver cup, suitably engraved. 

No Prize or Honorable Mention pictures are sold, 
exchanged or the halftone-plates sold without per- 
mission, in writing, from the maker of the print. 
Proceeds of all sales, excepting halftones, go to the 
maker of the picture. 

All competition-pictures not returned are used to 
make up the Puoro-Era Picture Exuisit which is 
sent to schools, libraries, museums, camera clubs, 
and to responsible organisations for exhibition-pur- 
poses, free of cost. 

Rules 


1. This competition is free and open to photographers 
of ability and in good standing—amateur or professional. 
2. Not more than two subjects may be entered. 
Composition, exposure and photo-finishing must be done 
by the competitor. Subjects which have appeared 
in other publications are not eligible, nor may duplicate 
rints be sold, or entered into competitions elsewhere, 
efore PHoto-Era MaGazineE awards are announced. 
8. Prints on rough or linen-finish surface, and sepias, 
are not suitable for reproduction, and should be accom- 
panied by smooth prints having the same gradations 
and detail. Prints may be mounted or unmounted. 
4. Each print must bear the maker’s name and 
address, the title of the picture, and the name and 
month of competition, and should be accompanied by 
a letter, sent separately, giving full particulars of date, 
light, plate or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer, and printing-process. En- 
close return-postage. Data-blanks sent at request. 


AWARDS—ADVANCED COMPETITION 
Subject—PICTURES OF CHILDREN 
Closed July 31, 1929 


First Prize . 
Second Prize 


Third Prize . 


Honorable Mention: Arthur W. Ambler; W. Edward Babbitt; C. C. Blanchard; Dr. Frederic W. Burcky; Daisie B. 
Chapell; Joseph Christ; Yock L. Chu; Boris Chudadoff; Carl D. Clarke; Charles L. Clayton, Jr.; Jack A. Doyle; 
J. P. Dunn; Mrs. W. F. Eldridge; J. Hessenbruch; Eleanor F. Jones; Elaine H. Kern; Dr. Maximilian Kern; Alma 
R. Lavenson; Anne H. Mellin; John C. Moddejonge; N. J. Nalawalla; Glendora Nichols; Dr. B. J. Ochsner; A. J. 
Pandian; Clarence Ponting; Ralph F. Pratt; Mario Lucio Scacheri; Hugh Wallace Smith; Kenneth D. Smith; S. J. 
Sparks; Garnett M. Stack; Albert B. Street; Dr. Max Thorek; A. M. Tomlinson; J. N. Unawalla 





5. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention 

become the property of PHoto-Era MaGazing, unless , 
for special reasons. This does not prevent the photo- 
grapher from disposing of other prints from such nega- 
tives after he shall have received official recognition. 





Photo-Era Prize Cup 


6. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when 
return-postage at the rate of one cent for each two 
ounces is sent with data. 

7. Prints should be carefully packed between two 
layers of cellular board so cut that the corrugations 
run at right-angles to each other. 

8. Competitors who have won three first prizes 
within a twelvemonth become ineligible to receive prize 
cups in this competition for one year thereafter. 


Alexander Leventon 
Alvin Zachary 
Wm. O. Yates 
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PORTRAIT OF A RUSSIAN BOY 
ALEXANDER LEVENTON 
FIRST PRIZE—PICTURES OF CHILDREN 
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SUBJECT FOR NEXT COMPETITION 
ADVANCED 


WORKERS 





Subjects for Competition—1929 


“My Home.” Closed January 31. 

“Portraits.” Closed February 28. 
“Indoor-Genres.” Closed March 31. 
“Miscellaneous.” Closed April 30. 

“Artificial Light Photographs.” Closed May 31. 


Water-Scenes 


OnE of our most popular competitions last year 
was the one devoted to water-scenes. We received 
an unusually large number of pictures and from many 
well-known pictorialists. We are just as happy as our 
contestants when we hit upon a pictorial subject which 
really appeals and which spurs our readers on to make 
worth-while pictures. After all, these competitions, 
from a mercenary point of view, are not by any means 
protitable. In fact, they are a considerable expense. 
However, we would not miss, for many times the cost, 
the good friends we have made through these com- 
petitions; nor would we miss the quiet satisfaction we 
have had so many times to see beginners win their way 
up to three first prizes in the Advanced Competitions 
and then win a place for themselves in the leading 
salons of the world. 

The subject of water-scenes we treat broadly; that is, 


Closed June 30. 
Closed July 31. 
Closed August 31. 
“Outdoor-Genres.”” Closed September 30. 
“Animal Pictures.” Closes October 31. 
“‘Water-Scenes.”” Closes November 30. 
“Miscellaneous.” Closes December 31. 


“Architectural Subjects.” 
“Pictures of Children.” 


“Miscellaneous.” 


any scene in which water is made to play an important 
part in the composition is acceptable. Generally, a 
water-scene has to do with a river, a lake, or the ocean, 
It may, of course, include artificial bodies of water. 
A tumbling brook or a waterfall are to be considered as 
being water-scenes. However, we would remind our 
readers that water must be a very large factor in the 
picture, as otherwise the subject may become more 
landscape than waterscape. Very often the addition 
of figures helps the composition; but here again we 
would caution contestants to look out that the figures do 
not steal the center of interest. Animals, such as cows 
knee-deep in a stream, sometimes help to add strength 
to the picture. It will be well for our friends to visualise 
clearly just what type of subject will best portray 
their conception of a beautiful water-scene—it will 
be worth the time to give careful thought to composi- 
tion and lighting. A. H. Brarps.ey. 





EXAMPLE OF INTERPRETATION 
A SUMMER-AFTERNOON 





DAISIE B. CHAPELL 
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BEGINNERS’ 


COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Beginners’ Competition 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 










Prizes 


First Prize: Value $7.50. 
Second Prize: Value $3.50. 


Honorable Mention: (a) Those who win an Honorable 
Mention Award and are not regular subscribers will 
receive PHoto-ErA MaaazinE for six months with the 
compliments of the publishers. 

(b) Those who win an Honorable Mention Award 
and are already subscribers, or have been subscribers, will 
receive an Honorable Mention Certificate. Those 
who win ten of these certificates and send them to us 
to be recorded, will receive a neat silver-cup, suitably 
engraved. There is no time-limit. However, ten 
certificates must accompany all requests for the cup. 

Prizes, chosen by the winner, will be awarded in 
photo-materials, sold by any dealer or manufacturer 
who advertises in Poorc-Era Maaazing, or in books. 

No Prize or Honorable Mention pictures are sold, 
exchanged or the half-tone plates sold without permis- 
sion, in writing, from the maker of the print. Proceeds 
of all sales, excepting halftones, go to the maker of the 
picture. 


Rules 

1. This competition is open only to beginners of 
limited experience with practical camera-activity. 
Composition, exposure and photo-finishing must be done 
by the competitor. 

2. Workers are eligible so long as they have not won 
a first prize in this competition. Winners of the first 
prize automatically drop out permanently, but may 
enter prints in the Advanced Class at any time. 









Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S. A. 


THIS is to certify that an Award of PRIZE 


is hereby given to the picture entitled 
entered by 


‘Ot 
‘OA 
: in the PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE Monthly Competition 


PRIZE-WINNERS’ CERTIFICATE 





8. Prints eligible are contact-prints and enlarge- 
ments up to and including 8 x 10 inches. 

4. Prints representing no more than two different 
subjects, for any one competition, and printed in 
any medium except blue-print, may be entered. Prints 
may be mounted or unmounted, as desired. Subjects 
which have appeared in other publications are not 
eligible, nor may duplicate prints be sold, or entered 
in competitions elsewhere, before PHoto-EraA Maca- 
ZINE awards are announced. 

5. Prints on rough or linen-finish surface, and sepias, 
are not suitable for reproduction, and should be accom- 
panied by smooth prints having the same gradations. 

6. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name 
and address, the title of the picture, and the name and 
month of competition, and should be accompanied by 
a letter, sent separately, giving full particulars of date, 
light, plate or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer and printing-process. En- 
close return-postage in this letter. Data-blanks sent 
at request. 

7. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention 
become the property of PHoto-Era Macazine, un- 
less for special reasons. This does not prevent the 
photographer from disposing of other prints from 
such negatives after he has received official recognition. 

8. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when 
return-postage at the rate of one cent for each two 
ounces or fraction is sent with data. 

9. Prints should be carefully packed between two 
layers of cellular board so cut that the corrugations 
run at right angles to each other. 













PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 
< ‘The American Journal of Photography 
as Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S. A. 


%) THIS is wo cenify that an Award of Honorable Mention 
is hereby given to the picture entitled 


entered by 


in the PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE Monthly Competition 


HONORABLE MENTION CERTIFICATE 


AWARDS—BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION 
Subject—MISCELLANEOUS 
Closed July 31, 1929 


First Prize . 
Second Prize 


S. M. McNair 
W. H. Smith 


Honorable Mention: John A. Baker; C. S. Bourne; Leland H. Croscup; Elizabeth Culbertson; J. Daniels; R. E. 
Davies; M. Itoh; H. C. Lindner; Walter Lipkau; F. J. McCoach; C. Harry Minners; Lillian F. Newton; J. B. 
Rattley; A. A. Rumjahn; Edward D. Wilson; T. M. Wurts 
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First Prize 


BEGINNERS’ 
CoMPETITION 


MISCELLANEOUS 


SPIRIT OF JUNE 


S. M. MC NAIR 


Second Prize 


BEGINNERS’ 
CoMPETITION 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FATHER LIBERTINI 


W. H. SMITH 





OUR ILLUSTRATIONS 


ERNEST H. WASHBURN 












Among the pictorial photographers who have penned 
their photo-biographies, and _ illustrated them 
by examples of their work in this publication, Mr. 
C. W. Gibbs, who tells, in the opening article of 
this issue, of his work in pictorial photography, has 
been the first to show a strictly modernistic, or possibly 
futuristic, design in portraiture. His model and her 
apparel are of extreme simplicity. Her pose and 
expression are complacent, even although her face 
bears a certain wistfulness about the eyes and mouth. 
Yet the portraitist created a background of entirely 
opposite character, complex, and uneasy to the utmost 
degree. We marvel at the combination, and feel that 
we should like to separate the two apparently con- 
flicting elements. And yet—has the artist not shown 
us something of the spirit of youth—with a background 
of small and unrelated things, but nevertheless facing 
the world calmly, wistfully, preparedly? This is the 
message “Bohemia” brings to me. 

Data: Made by the light of two 1,000-watt bulbs 
and one 500-watt spotlight. Wollensak 12-inch lens 
at F/6.3; 3 seconds’ exposure on Super Saho plate, 
developed in regular M. Q. tank. Enlarged on 
Novabrom K-15, X. V. Novabrom regular formula 
used. This picture has been in seventeen American 
and European salons during the past four years. 
Interested readers should refer to Mr. Gibbs’s article 
on “Technique”, in the August PHoto-Era. 

“Sister and Brother’, by Joseph Christ, which 
receives honorable mention in this month’s Advanced 
Competition, is of unusual technical excellence, 
being virtually perfect, with the exception of a 
slight flatness of modeling in the boy’s face. The 
posing and lighting are of the professional studio type, 
as is the treatment of the border and surrounding mat. 
Nevertheless, portraits such as this one are highly 
prized as the years roll along. 

Data: Made at home, with a studio camera and a 
12-inch Velostigmat, Series II, at F/4.5. A flash 
exposure was made, with 6 gr. of powder in a flash- 
bag, on 5x 7 Cramer Speedochrome plate. Develop- 
ment was in Pyro-Metol-Hydro and enlargement on 
Velour Black Veltex. 

Charles Clayton, Jr.’s, honorable-mention picture, 
“By the Stream”, is full of fine atmospheric and sun- 
shine qualities. The stream, however, is rather too 
much in evidence, especially in the lower part. If it 
were mine, I should cut away a liberal amount, getting 
rid of much spottiness, and placing stronger emphasis 
on the children and the sunlit bank of the stream. 
Possibly a slight amount should then be taken from the 
left edge. The figures are charming, but the extreme 
highlights in the water distract the attention from them. 
In passing, it may be mentioned that here is a fine 
subject for pure landscape, without figures. 

Data: Made in Maryland, in May, with 3-A Graflex 
and Verito lens, at F/6. An exposure of 1/25-second 
in soft sunlight, at 4.30 p.m., was made on Agfa rollfilm, 
developed in Eastman powders, and enlarged on 
Defender Veltex. 

“Good Morning’’, by Elaine H. Kern, also secured 
honorable mention. A sweet little model and nicely 
posed, but made from a too “head on” point. A 





position a little to the right would have brought the 
figure and chair into better perspective. The right leg 
seems stiff and lifeless as now rendered. Changing 
the viewpoint, as suggested, would give more action 
to the whole. 

Data: Made with a 3144x414 Graflex and Zeiss 
lens at F/4.5. Exposure, two seconds at 11 A.M., in 
January, on Agfa film; developed in M. Q. Enlarge- 
ment on Eastman Rapid Black C. 

Readers of PHoto-Era who gave careful attention 
to the illustrated article in the issue of December, 1928, 
by Robert Miller, must have been convinced that 
he is an expert whose work is the product of ability, 
experience, and exact knowledge, based on careful 
experimenting and comparing. He therefore writes 
with authority, and readers of PHoro-Era will do well 
to study his articles and pictures. With very simple 
equipment, his work covers a wide range, including 
portraiture, genre, landscapes, architecture, and 
copying, and he excels in all. His prints show, in every 
case, thorough understanding of composition, attention 
to detail, and perfect technique; so that it is a pleasure 
to see and review them. 

In Group No. 1 of his present series, the two prints of 
the soldiers’ monument are object-lessons in compara- 
tive methods of making the same subject. The data 
show that two different filters were used, with widely 
differing results. Particular note should be taken 
of the comparative contrasts, and the values of the 
grass, shrubbery, and highlights in the monument and 
statuary. Print No. 2, with its beautiful, cloudy 
background, is without question a perfect rendering of 
a beautiful memorial. Print No. 3 is of a lovely model 
beautifully posed in a suitable setting. No. 4 has fine 
textural qualities and flesh-tones, and good posing. 

Data: No. 1—1/5-second at F/16 on Eastman Pan- 
chromatic film, with G filter; at 2.30 p.m., in September; 
bright light. No. 2—1/10-second, but with K-1 filter; 
all other data same as No. 1. No. 3—1/25-second 
at F/8, on Eastman Super-Speed film; at noon, in 
June; diffusion disc used. No. 4—2 seconds at F/6.3, 
on Eastman rollfilm; by light of two 500-watt and one 
spotlight; diffusion disc used. 

Group No. 2 includes a range of widely diversified 
subjects, from white stucco-work in brilliant sunlight 
to a low-toned indoor figure-study. So accurate is 
Mr. Miller’s judgment of exposure that each is perfect. 
No. 5 is a fine indoor figure-study, with the concentra- 
tion of highlight on the statuette. A little off the top, 
removing the highlights on the drapery, would further 
the concentration. In No. 8 we observe entire absence 
of halation, even where the white edges of the building 
cut against the sky. No. 7 is a gem of architecture 
in a perfect setting, and faultlessly lighted. It is 
realistic to an extreme degree. 

Data: No. 5—1/100-second at F/8 on Eastman 
Super-Speed film; at 3 p.m., in May; bright light; 
diffusion disc used. No. 6—one second at F/6.3, on 
Super-Speed film, by the light of two 500-watt lamps, 
spotlight and daylight. (This subject has received 
an honorable mention in Paoto-Era Advanced Compe- 
tition.) No. 7—1/5-second at F/16, on Eastman 
Panchromatic film; at 2.30 p.m., in June, with K-3 
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filter. No. 8—1/5-second at F/16, on Eastman 
Panchromatic film; at 11.30 a.m., in July, with K-2 
filter. 

What has been mentioned regarding Robert Miller’s 
knowledge and appreciation of good composition finds 
proof and expression in Group No. 3. One view is 
a selection of woodland scenery, so lovely in itself, 

and so beautifully rendered, that it resembles a fine 

painting, or one of those richly colored engravings 
imported from Germany, which we so much admire 
in the art-stores. The second picture is a brilliant 
cloud-and-river scene, full of rich contrasts, yet full of 
restfulness, due to the prevalence of horizontal lines. 
A wonderfully fine subject, done with appreciation 
and skill. The third print of this group, being a copy, 
cannot be criticised. Suffice it to say that we should 
very much like to see the original. 

Data: No. 9—l-second, at F/16, on Eastman 
Super-Speed film; at 2 p.m., in July, bright light. No. 
10—1/25-second, at F/16, on Eastman Panchromatic 
film; at 5 p.m in October; cloudy bright light; pictorial 
diffusion disc used. No. 11—ten minutes at F/32, 
on Eastman Panchromatic film, with G filter, at 
3 p.m. in September, dull daylight; Ilextigmat Con- 
vertible lens of 714-inch focus used. 

“Hendrick and Meenie” is an example of what 
Mr. Miller can do in group composition. Groups of 
two figures are not readily composed, but he has helped 
his story by introducing the spinning-wheel and using 
it as a balance, the whole group forming a kind of 
pyramidol arrangement. A liberal trimming at the 
top would be beneficial. This print, 514 x 81% inches 
in dimensions, is a superb enlargement from a vest- 
pocket Kodak negative, demonstrating the possibilities 
of that little instrument. 

Data: Four seconds’ exposure at F/5.6 on Eastman 
film, by light of two 500-watt lamps. Kodak Anastig- 
mat lens was used. 

In Group No. 4, No. 12 is a splendid photograph 
of a statuette in metal, apparently, or carved wood, 
gilded. Finely focused and correctly exposed and 
finished, it will bear the most critical examination. 
No. 14 displays Mr. Miller’s alertness to modern ideas 
of pattern-pictures, and proves him to be strictly 
up-to-date. No. 15, in addition to being an out- 
standing specimen of fine architectural-photography, 
is another excellent enlargement, about 6 x 10 inches, 
from V. fim. The beautiful clouds add 
much to its pictorial qualities. 

Data: No. 12, thirty seconds, at F/32, on Eastman 
Super-Speed film; by light of two 500-watt lamps and 
edgelight. The lens was an Ilextigmat Convertible 
of 714-inch focus. No. 14 was exposed 1/5-second at 
F/16, on Eastman Panchromatic film, with G filter, 
at 3 p.M., in July. No. 15 was made with Kodak 
Anastigmat of 3-inch focus, at F/16, in 1/10-second, 
at 9.30 a.m., in February. 

Group No. 5 covers quite a range of subjects. No. 
16 is in keeping with modern tendencies in artificial 
lighting. The blacks are, however, rather too solid, 
a defect which can be modified in printing. No. 17 
gives us one more example of the artist’s ability to 
select and compose. In the matter of suitable clouds, 
he makes unerring choice. We feel he must have 
bided his time until the right masses were in range. 
Nos. 18 and 19 complete this remarkable collection. 
It will be noticed, at once, that they are of the same 
subject, made six months apart. No. 18 is an excellent 
snow-scene, without harshness. No. 19 tells a different 


story. What we have said regarding No. 3 in Group 
No. 1 applies equally to this scene, although we prefer 
this in regard to simplicity of composition, notwith- 
standing its spottiness. 





Data: No. 16, one second, at F/6.3, on Eastman 
Super-Speed film; by the light of two 500-watt lamps 
and spotlight. No. 17, 1/10-second at F/16, on 
Eastman Panchromatic film, with K-1 filter; at noon, 
in July. No. 18, 1/10-second, at F/22, on Eastman 
Super-Speed film; at noon, in December. No. 19, 
1/10-second at F/8, on Eastman Par Speed film; at 
noon, in June. Note: All the negatives in this series 
were made with Kodak Anastigmat of 634-inch focus, 
with the exception of Nos. 11, 12, 13, and 15, as noted 
in each case. 

“Tar Baby”, by Carl D. Clarke, is a wobegone 
picture, with not a ray of hope in it. The pickaninny 
is hard-hit about something or other, and makes no 
“bones” about letting the world know it. Such 
pictures have to be taken about “as is”, but it is 
unfortunate in this case that a shawl or blanket could 
not have been held or fastened up behind the subject, 
to make a better background, in place of the disturbing 
brick-work. By cutting off enough at the top to 
eliminate the open crack, some improvement is effected. 
The photography is good, and a little more preparation 
would have greatly repaid the slight amount of time 
and effort involved. 

Data: Made with 3144 x 444 Graflex and F/4.5 lens 
of 7-inch focus, at F/16, in 1/10-second; in June, at 
1 p.m.; dull light; on Eastman Panchromatic film. 
Development was in Eastman A. B. C. Pyro formula. 
Old Master enlargement. 

Frederic W. Burcky’s “Alert” resembles, to a certain 
extent, the preceding picture in general composition, 
but a much better background was, happily, at hand. 
The expression on the boy’s face, and also on the dog’s 
are perfectly in keeping with the title, particularly the 
dog’s expression. The natural, childish position and 
the manner in which the boy holds the dog are extremely 
pleasing. Even so, the pup appears ready to defend 
his little master. The light streak on the board in 
the background ought to be toned down; in fact, a 
liberal portion of the upper part can be cut off to the 
betterment of the picture, as it is of no value, but, 
rather, a hindrance to the composition. Many figure 
compositions by modern artists are within practically 
square frames. 

Data: Made with 4x 5 Graflex and Graf Variable 
lens of 914-11-inch focus, at F/8. Exposure, 1/25- 
second, at 3,30 p.M., in October; bright sun; on Eastman 
Commercial Panchromatic film; developed in glycin- 
tank. Enlargement on Eastman Royal bromide. 

Raymond A. Wohlrabe, who, in the May issue, 
gave Puoto-Era readers a glimpse of his camera- 
experiences in the Orient, this month continues his 
story, excellently illustrated with four examples of his 
handicraft, or, rather, artcraft. “‘Chinese Gate of 
Nikko” seems to be a very good record of Oriental 
architecture. The detail is good, due to correct 
focusing, exposing, and finishing, and the white framing 
of the entrance gives an agreeable emphasis. We 
could wish to see the barriers removed from the steps, 
notwithstanding their attractiveness, but we surmise 
that that was impossible. The decorative details are of 
great beauty and a delight to study. 

Data: Glossy enlargement from part of negative 
made with —- Kodak, R. R. lens. Exposure, 1/100- 
second, U. 

coTheater ‘aot, Kyoto, Japan’, is a pleasing 
arrangement of light and shade. The sunshades 
drawn across the street form an interesting pattern. 
The leading lines of perspective are good and well 
placed, and the pedestrian figures furnish action and 
human interest. 

Data: Glossy contact print from $A Kodak negative, 
made in 1/100-second at U.S. 4 
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“Black Lacquer Gate of Nikko”’ is true to its title. 
The spots of light are effectively disposed, although 
the contrasts are extreme. The tiling just saves the 
foreground from monotony. 

“On the Inland Sea of Japan” is a delicate bit, 
compared with the three preceding pictures. It shows 
Mr. Wohlrabe’s versatility. The composition is 
decidedly Japanesque, savoring strongly of Japanese 
black-and-white sketches.” 

Data: Glossy enlargement, 3 x 7 inches. 

“Baby Laughter”, by Arthur W. Ambler, is well 
titled. It is another one of those priceless records of 
babyhood which never lose interest. The subjects 
were caught at an opportune moment. A shorter 
time in the developer, or a softer printing medium, 
would relieve some of the overstrong highlights in the 
clothing and background. We should prefer the 
children posed upon the grass, without any blanket 
under them. 

Data: Made with 3144x414 Graflex, fitted with 
Schneider lens of 18-centimeter focus. Exposure, 
1/75-second in May, at 4 p.M., in shade of trees; on 
Eastman filmpack, developed in dilute pyro for twenty 
minutes, in tank. Enlarged on platinum matte paper. 

Boris Chudadoff’s ‘““Tough Guy”’ is a good piece of 
photography and the story is well told, so far as it 
goes. But we should prefer a different kind of subject 
in this roll. As a bit of family humor, it is all right 
and “gets a laugh’’, as the saying goes in movie circles. 

Data: Made on a porch at 5 p.m. in June, with 
244 x 314 R. B. Graflex and Anticomar lens, at full 
aperture, F/4.2. Exposure, 1/20-second, on Kodak 
rollfilm, developed in tank, in pyro. Enlargement on 
Mezzotint paper. 

Dr. Max Thorek’s work usually shows a marked 
individuality and “Day Dreams” is no exception. 
The arrangement is fine and the modeling is good. 
There should be, however, some differentiation between 
the tones of the dress, cap, and face. They are all of 
one value, which detracts, in a measure, from the 
character of the picture and causes a tendency toward 
monotony. The bow under the chin, at the left, and 
the turn of the head toward the opposite direction, 
create a little feeling of action, which is good. 

Data: Made with 5x7 studio-camera with 18-inch 
Verito lens. Exposure by Halldorsen light, indoors, 
1/5-second, on Agfa Matte Portrait film, developed 
in amidol. Enlargement on Defender Veltex. 


Advanced Competition 


THE competition in pictures of children brought out 
a strong list of entrants, and the winners may well 
feel pride and gratification on having scored among 
the leaders. Alexander Leventon’s “Portrait of a 
Russian Boy” is an achievement and an object-lesson 
in simplicity. Although the lighting is diffused and 
flat upon the face, yet there is modeling about the 
mouth, nose, and eyes, and the form of the cheeks is 
well determined. The chin is firm and well separated 
from the clothing. There is a fine distinction of tones 
between the coat and fur-cap. The tie is sufficient in 
size and just breaks up the dark area. Spacing and 
background are so good we are hardly conscious of 
them, which is as they should be. The gaze, though 
steady, is full of expression, and the catch-lights are 
correctly situated. A charming portrait. 


Data: Made with 344 x 44% Auto Graflex and 11%- 
inch Verito lens at F/6.3. The exposure was 1/5- 
second, by the light of one arc lamp and 2,300 watts 
in bulbs. 
which was developed in pyro-soda. 
is on Wellington Mezzotint. 


Negative on Agfa Matte Portrait film; 
The enlargement 











“Barbara Ann”, by Alvin Zachary, captured second 
award, and it is a beautiful child-portrait. Barbara 
Ann’s curly head, bright eyes, and open, expressive 
mouth, with baby teeth just showing, are delightful. 
The modeling is sufficient. That baby hand on the 
woolly lamb is very expressive. We observe three 
catch-lights in each eye, which causes a certain uneasi- 
ness of gaze. We believe that only one is better, 
preferably in the center. The others can easily be 
spotted out. And it might be pointed out, if not 
overcritical on our part, that the hair at the back of 
the head appears rather too dark, as if overprinted 
locally. 

Data: Made with 4.x 5 Graflex and Kodak Anastig- 
mat of 84-inch focus, at F/4.5. Exposure, 1/5-second, 
in good light, at 3 p.m., in June. Negative on Eastman 
Panchromatic Portrait film, developed in A. B. C. 
pyro. Enlarged on Velour Black, Platinum Matte. 
The picture was made under a porch, using a sheet 
for a reflector. 

William O. Yates scores third award with “Nancy’s 
Portrait’ —and a charming little portrait it is, and of a 
sweet little girl! The hair and flesh-tones are 
extremely beautiful, and the expression and turn of 
the head are full of animation. The modeling is strong. 
It is to be regretted that the outline of the left cheek 
is destroyed by the light spot on the background, 
directly behind. Possibly the focus is too far forward. 

Data: Made indoors by arc-light, with 8 x 10 view- 
camera and 18-inch Verito lens. Negative on 5x7 
Eastman Par-Speed Portrait film. Enlargement on 


Haloid Portraya Black-Buff. 


Beginners’ Competition 


First award, this month, goes to S. M. McNair 
for his “Spirit of June”. The point of view was well 
chosen and the foreground lines are good. The sky- 
line is interesting. The fringe of grasses and wild- 
flowers is pleasing. We think a much better time of 
day could have been selected, as there is a certain 
flatness here which is monotonous. We suggest trying 
again, if possible, at about 3 or 3.30 p.m., when the sun 
has gone down far enough to bring the shrubs on the 
left into better relief. A smaller stop, too, would give 
much truer definition in the foreground. This type 
of landscape requires detail in the foreground, where 
the principal interest lies in indentifying the beautiful 
natural features. 

Data: Made in Bronx River Parkway, near Mt. 
Vernon, N.Y., with 4.x 5 Graflex and Struss Pictorial 
lens. Exposure, 1/10-second, at 1 p.m., in bright 
sunlight, at stop F/5.5, with K-2 filter, on Gevaert 
Ortho film. Development was in tray with Gevaert 
pyro formula. Enlarged on Velour Black, Matte. 

“Father Libertini’, the second-award picture. 
suffers from too many dark spots; doors, windows, 
ladder, cross,—all compete with the figure of the 
priest. The time of day was suited to the spirit of 
the picture, and the lighting is soft and in keeping; 
so, too, is the cross against the clouded sky. Some 
improvement may be effected by trimming a strip 
from the right side, to about halfway from the door, 
and also from the top, almost to the ladder. There 
are so many disturbing elements that it is impossible 
to unify them, but the suggested changes help. 

Data: Taken by permission, near El] Paso, Texas, 
by W. H. Smith. An Eastman No. 2 camera, 5x7, 
was used. The lens was a Goerz Dagor of 7-inch 
focus, and the exposure was 1/25-second at F/16, in 
October; hazy light; 5 p.m. A K-1 screen was used, 
and a Hammer plate which was developed in M. Q. 
Contact print on Ansco Crystal Stipple. 
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THE EDITOR’S CORNER 





Friends We Missed Seeing 


Ir is with regret that we must record having been 
away from our office when a number of our friends 
called to see us. We say “regret” advisedly, for we 
learned later that some of our friends drove con- 
siderably out of their way to visit Wolfeboro. How- 
ever, even though we were not at home to welcome 
them, we hope that such glimpses of Wolfeboro and 
vicinity as they obtained made them feel repaid for the 
effort. To be sure, it is not always possible to send 
notice in advance, and consequently the Editor goes 
about his work without knowing of the pleasure that is 
in store for him. He may be in, and he may be out; 
but when he knows that visitors are on the way, it is 
his pleasure and duty to be in to welcome them. Among 
those he missed seeing were Mr. Edwin Loker of St. 
Louis, Mo., and Mr. William F. Pinkham, president 
and treasurer of Pinkham & Smith Company, 292 
Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


C. J. Greenleaf from New York City 


For a number of months we have had a delightful 
correspondence with Mr. C. J. Greenleaf, member of 
the First Corps, First Division, Iron Brigade, Army of 
the Potomac, who is an author and onetime photo- 
grapher in the days immediately following the Civil 
War. In one of his recent letters, Mr. Greenleaf 
stated that he was planning to come up to Wolfeboro 
with his youngest son, “now over fifty years old”! 
True to his word, he arrived with his son, his son’s 
wife, and his grand-daughter. They had not been in 
the office five minutes when the Editor and his wife 
were invited to join them for dinner, and there never 
was a more enjoyable meal. Think of what it meant 
to talk with a man who knew Brady, the great Civil 
War photographer, Colonel Cody, “Buffalo Bill’, 
William H. Jackson, and a score of men famous in 
history, and who was a member of many expeditions 
with these men out through the West when Indians, 
buffaloes, passenger pigeons, wild horses, and covered 
wagons were very real, and the movies were undreamed 
of. Mr. Greenleaf was a gentleman of that delightful 
old school which has a charm that will never die, and 
his son, son’s wife, and grand-daughter reflected this 
charm. Mr. Greenleaf has promised us several interest- 
ing sketches about Brady, Jackson, and other famous 
old photographers who did their work on wet plates 
and required a portable darkroom on wheels wherever 
they might go—in peace, war, or exploration. All 
that we can say, after several delightful hours spent 
with Mr. Greenleaf and his family, is that when we 
arrive at his age of “‘well over eighty”, we may be as 
happy, optimistic, physically fit, mentally active, and 
altogether charming as this gentleman of the old school. 


An Over-Photographed Fish 


Durine the vacation-days, we happened to call at 
the camp of Mr. L. H. Robbins, who is on the editorial 
staff of the New York Times. Naturally, we found 


much to talk about, and, at length, the conversation 
drifted to photography. 


Then he told us of the follow- 





ing incident, which he maintains is positively true 


because he saw it all with his own eyes. It seems that 
he had been out fishing and had had the good fortune 
to catch one very good-sized fish. On his way back 
to camp he rowed by the cottage of some friends who 
asked him to drop in for a moment. He did so, and 
soon the large fish which he had caught became the 
center of an admiring group. Someone remarked that 
they had fished all summer and had never caught such 
a splendid fish. Others of the family echoed the 
remark so earnestly that Mr. Robbins took pity on 
them and presented the fish for their dinner As he 
rowed away and became partly hidden by trees along 
the shore of the lake, he heard someone shout, “Hurry 
into the house and get that camera!” Being somewhat 
curious to see what was to be photographed, Mr. 
Robbins maneuvered his boat so that he could see but 
not be seen. Just as soon as the camera was brought, 
Father was posed holding the fish, then Mother, then 
Brother, Sister, relatives, and friends to the number of 
seventeen—each one holding the same fish in turn 
and assuming the attitude of a proud fisherman. As 
Mr. Robbins rowed homeward, he mused on human 
nature, fish, and cameras. 


Is Lightning Artificial Light? 


WErE it not for the careful and observant readers 
of a publication, the Editor might never know of 
unintentional slips or inaccuracies which sometimes 
creep into the very best of newspapers and magazines. 
On page 77 of the August, 1929, issue of this magazine 
appeared Gordon H. Coster’s remarkable picture, 
“Message from Above”. It is one of the best photo- 
graphs of lightning that we have seen. It received an 
Honorable Mention in the Artificial Light Competition. 
However, one of our good friends and readers brings 
up the question as to whether the picture was really 
made by artificial light. It so happens that this reader 
is an electrical engineer and only recently took part in 
making “man-made lightning”, which he agrees is 
artificial; and for that reason he feels that Mr. Coster’s 
picture is really not made by artificial light. In trying 
to obtain the judges’ viewpoint, we discovered that the 
pictures were judged on the basis of no daylight being 
used in making them. The use of the word “artificial” 
was accepted as indicating the absence of daylight at 
the time the exposure was made. Apparently, the 
solution of the matter is to indicate in detail just what 
form of illumination is to be considered artificial and 
what should be termed natural. Obviously, lightning 
is natural, although there is no daylight. The same 
thing may be said of moonlight, starlight, and northern 
lights. We appreciate the active reader-interest which 
prompted our friend to raise the question; and, if we 
promise not to let it happen again, we hope he will be 
lenient with Mr. Coster and let him keep his Honorable 
Mention award just this once. We invite other readers 
to discuss the matter constructively and help us to 
avoid possible misunderstandings with regard to 
competition subjects in the future. It is not our inten- 
tion to present subjects which are open to question by 
either contributors or judges. 
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Photography: The Master Exhibitor 


Wirutn the past few years we have witnessed a very 
interesting development in pictorial education. Not 
sO many years ago, practically every manufacturer or 
industrial concern of importance that believed in the 
visual appeal made available to educational institu- 
tions actual samples of his product, whether it were 
rubber, silk, soap, or what not, to show significant 
stages in the manufacturing process. 

Your correspondent has always believed in actual 
exhibits for school purposes, provided they are so 
managed that pupils can and do use them. It is true 
that certain types of exhibits can never effectively be 
supplanted by pictures, still and motion. But the 
high cost of preparing models and demonstration 
mounts have compelled many industrial concerns to go 
to pictures for first aid whenever possible, seeking 
recourse to charts and _ illustrated booklets. So 
important a place have pictures made for themselves 
that in some cases the word “exhibit” has been applied 
to motion-pictures and photographically illustrated 
charts. 

To determine, if possible, the extent to which the 
picture-model merger has been carried, and also to see 
what substitutions have taken place, I communicated 
with upwards of threescore industria] manufacturers. 
These were taken from the list compiled by Anna V. 
Dorris in her “Visual Instruction in the Public Schools”’, 
and consisted of companies which had at some time 
distributed educative models, specimens, or exhibits. 

When the replies came in, I was frankly astounded 
to note the number of companies that were either dis- 
continuing their school service entirely or were resort- 
ing to photographic illustration to teach the processes 
of manufacture and otherwise to create good will 
toward their products. The cut on the opposite page is 
quite typical of the new order of school exhibit material 
that is based on photography. 

But where actual models are better for the purpose 
than pictures, and when they are available, the educator 
will of course choose them over everything else. In 
order to save readers of this department unnecessary 
correspondence in locating sources of educative dis- 
plays, I shall give a list of those organisations giving 
favorable replies: 

EXxuHIBITs 


Armstrong Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa., Bureau of Interior 
Decoration. Display containing samples of all 
ingredients used in making linoleum, so as to give a 
comprehensive view of linoleum manufacture. Made 
up in two size. Larger one, $5.00. Smaller one, 
containing same ingredients in smaller quantity, 
$1.00. 

Belding Hemingway Co., 130 Sutter Street, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. Cabinet exhibit showing all stages in 
production of silk. $2.50. 

California Cotton Mills Co., Railroad Avenue and 
Kennedy Street, Oakland, Calif. Exhibit showing 
cotton fibers in raw state and in various stages of 
manufacture. $5.00. 

Chocolate Sales Corporation, Hershey, Pa., Educa- 
tional Department. Exhibit of chocolate and cocoa, 


containing seven vials, with product in various stages 








of manufacture. Supplied only to school officials. 
Write for information. 

Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co., 360 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. Samples of tooth paste 
and soap, together with charmingly illustrated stories 
having strong appeal to children in lower grades. 
Teachers requesting this free service should give the 
following information: 

1. Number of children in your charge. 
2. Name of school principal. 
3. Name of County Superintendent of Schools. 

Corn Products Refining Co., Whitehall Building, 17 
Battery Place, New York City. Exhibits of corn 
products for classroom. Write for information. 

Eberhard Faber. Exhibit: How a Lead Pencil Is Made 
and the Evolution of a Van Dyke Eraser. Fifty 
cents for packing and mailing. 

Lowell Textiles School, Lowell, Mass. A small cabinet 
showing stages in manufacture of cottoncloth. $1.50, 
plus parcel-post charges. 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Advertising Department, 
1618 Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. Plate-glass 
exhibit, consisting of three pieces of glass and six 
bottles with ingredients used in manufacture of 
glass. Sent gratis to educators, provided written 
assurance is given to the effect that postage will be 
paid by receiver. Shipping weight, four pounds. 
Local postmaster will determine shipping charges 
from Pittsburgh. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Department E, Minneapolis, 
Minn. Exhibit consisting of a 36- x 60-inch wall 
chart and a textbook on “Wheat and Flour Pro- 
duction”. Will be sent express collect to any educa- 
tional institution which will send written assurance 
for payment of transportation. If parcel-post ship- 
ment is preferred, send fifty cents in stamps to cover 
cost of mailing. 

Strathmore Paper Co., Mittineague, Mass. Exhibit 
comprising four bottles, with paper stock in different 
stages of manufacture, with a printed description of 
the process of paper-making. One dollar to cover 
in part cost of exhibit. 

United States Department of Agriculture, Forest 
Service. Samples of thirty different kinds of wood 
native to the United States. Loaned to responsible 
school officials. 

United States Department of Labor, Women’s Bureau. 
A complete list follows. Exhibits are lent free, but 
borrowers must pay express charges. Material 
starred is given and sent free upon request: 


1. The home and factory exhibit. Illustrates the 
effect of conditions of employment for women upon 
standards of living and upon national welfare— 
2 factory and 2 home interiors set in a frame 7 feet 
wide, 7 feet high, and 1 foot deep. Weight, 110 Ibs. 

2. The panel exhibit. Depicts industrial standards 
of hours, wages, seating, lighting, sanitation, and 
service facilities for women—6 colored sketches, 
each 27 in. by 17 in., for wall use; weight 43 Ibs.; or 
mounted in an automatic book, weight, 184 lbs. 

3. *Three colored maps. Show the labor laws for 
women in the various States; each map 39 in. by 
24 in. 
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4. *Four colored charts. Represent the occupa- 
tional distribution and progress of women, and 
scheduled hours and median wage of women in States 
surveyed by the Women’s Bureau; each chart 37 in. 
by 35 in. 

5. *Posters—‘America Will be as Strong as Her 
Women’, 24 in. by 17 in. “Over 814 Million Wage- 
Earning Women’, 4 ft. by 3 ft.; and two posters to 
advertise the showing of the films. 

6. Two-reel motion-picture—‘The Woman Worker 
Past and Present”. Contrasts women’s industrial 
activities in the home in a former era with their 
occupations in modern factories, and emphasises 
certain benefits to society and hardships to women 
workers resulting from wholesale manufacturing. 
Time of showing, 20 minutes. Weight, 15 Ibs. 
Width of film, 35 mm. A one-reel version of this 
film can be secured from the Bureau for use in an 
automatic projector; width of film, 16 mm. 

7. Two-reel motion-picture—‘*When Women Work’. 
Gives in story form the effects of good and bad 
factory conditions on the lives of two girls. Time of 
showing, 30 minutes. Width of film, 35 mm. 
Weight, 1614 Ibs. 

8. A historical slide-film—“Women Who Toil and 
Spin Through the Ages”. Designed for use in an 
automatic or hand stereopticon film machine; con- 
sists of 38 scenes with catchy captions, showing the 
progress of women in industry and industrial changes 
affecting women. It has a popular appeal and con- 
trasts colonial industrial methods, through which 
Miss 1776 was supplied with the needs of life, with 
modern methods used to furnish Miss 1926 with the 
essentials and comforts of existence. There are 








Courtesy of Corticelli Silk Mills 


occasional references to other periods. Time of 
showing, about 10 minutes. 

9. An allegorical slide-film—‘The Home-Maker as 
Wage-Earner”’. Designed for use in an automatic 
or hand stereopticon film machine. Consists of 
twenty-two clever sketches, with narrative captions. 
Deals with the problems of the woman wage-earner 
of today. It depicts the adventures and difficulties 
of any girl and any woman compelled by family mis- 
fortune to travel the path of the wage-earner. Time 
of showing, about 10 minutes. 

10. An industrial slide-film—Good Working Con- 
ditions for Women’. Designed for use in an auto- 
matic or hand stereopticon film-machine. Consists 
of forty factory scenes, with brief explanatory cap- 
tions. Illustrates standard conditions of employ- 
ment for women, emphasising the fact that such 
conditions make for the health, happiness, and effi- 
ciency of the workers. Time of showing, about 
10 minutes. 


Note: Motion-pictures may be purchased for about 
$150 each. Slide-films may be purchased for $2 each. 
If slide-films are borrowed, they are sent by mail, 
return postage not to exceed 25 cents. The Women’s 
Bureau will also lend the stereopticon machine for 
showing slide-films, and the screen on which to show 
them, provided the borrower pay expressage. Weight 
of machine, 33 lbs. Weight of screen, 10 lbs. 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKLETS 


A different method in ‘educating the public is being 
employed by a number of industrial concerns; namely, 
the use of booklets, often profusely illustrated. 


Among 
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these are such models of composition and _ pictorial 
beauty that it would give me distinct pleasure to call 
the attention of other manufacturers to them. It 
might be added that in the publications I mention there 
is a remarkable absence of objectionable or too con- 
spicuous advertising. In most cases, the printed 
matter and the text are sufficiently unbiased and wide 
in appeal to make them suitable for classroom reference 
if not as actual text material. 


American Sugar Refining Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Illustrated booklet, “The Story of Sugar.” Sent 
gratis on request. 

California and Hawaii Sugar Refining Corporation, 215 
Market Street, San Francisco, Calif. Profusely 
illustrated booklet, ‘““Manufacture of Refined Cane 
Sugar.” An excellent treatise of the subject. Also 
“Something About Sugar”, describing the Hawaiian 
sugar industry. 

Corticelli Silk Mills, Florence, Mass. Illustrated 
chart: “How Silk Is Made.” Twenty cents, post- 
paid. (Illustration on page 219.) 

Hershey Chocolate Corporation, Hershey, Pa. Free 
booklet, “The Story of Chocolate and Cocoa.” 
Thirty-one pages fully illustrated in color. Gives 
the history of chocolate and cocoa, as well as methods 
of manufacture. 

Indiana Limestone Co., Bedford, Ind. Indiana Lime- 
stone Library, Series B. Beautifully illustrated 
booklets showing architectural examples of lime- 
stone. Write for information. 

George W. Keith Co., Campello, Brockton, Mass. 
Three well-illustrated booklets: “Corrective Foot- 
wear’, “Watch Your Step”, and “Your Foot Health.” 
All gratis. 

Washburn Crosby Co., Home Service Dept., Minneapo- 
lis, Minn. Educative charts: ““Model Mill’, ““Bread- 
Making’, and “Kernel of Wheat.” Each, fifteen 
cents. 


Tue GEOGRAPHY Supply BurEAvU 


I recently enjoyed the opportunity of examining over 
seventy of the original photographs from which lantern- 
slides of the Geography Supply Bureau were made, and 
I am happy to say that if the prints I saw are typical of 
the collection, it is well-adapted to school and college 
use. 

Prof. R. S. Tarr of Cornell spent fifteen years of 
travel in making the geographical photographs which 
form a basis for several thousand slide subjects now in 
the Bureau collection. In addition to making each 
picture with the idea of illustrating some particular 
fact, Professor Tarr wrote descriptions of practically 
all his subjects. These, in brief, accompany the num- 
ber of each illustration listed in the catalog, which is 
correspondingly made valuable as a descriptive text- 
book. Each illustration thus goes by number and 
title, followed by a brief comment. For instance, 
Illustration No. 1, printed herewith, is “County Avenue 
of Royal Palms, below Hackelton’s Cliff, Barbados, 
B. W. I.” and the description reads: “Typical of most 
picturesque aspects of Barbadian scenery. Presence 
of such palm-rows indicative of approach to one-time 
or existing estate house.” Illustration No. 2 shows the 
“Mauretania Sailing from Liverpool, England”. It is 
described briefly as the “sister ship of the ill-fated 
Lusitania”. The work of selecting, compiling, and 


editing these thousands of photographs was carried 
on after the death of Professor Tarr by his successor, 
O. D. von Engeln, Professor of Physical Geography 
in Cornell University. 

I might state that, besides these geography slides, 
The Geography Supply Bureau furnishes lantern-slides 
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on Meteorology and Climatology, and a Niagara Falls 
Lecture set. “Biology of Fishes’, Biology and Evolu- 
tion”, and “Shakespeare” are in course of preparation. 
Nor should we neglect to mention other material, such 
as geographic pictures for schoolroom walls, and the 
“Science Sense” set of mineral rock and soil specimens 
which are used to supplement the slides on earth 
structure and formation. Catalogs on any of these 
subjects may be obtained from The Geography Supply 
Bureau, 115 Kelvin Place, Ithaca, N.Y. 

[Now that the school and college year is again under 
way, we hope that our readers will make use of this 
department and feel free to send in material that will 
be mutually helpful and interesting.—Ep1ror.] 
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THE MONTH IN APPLIED PHOTOGRAPHY 


Cc. B. NEBLETTE, A.R.P.S. 
Ditision of Photography, A.M., College of Texas 





Photography in Spectrum Analysis 


In the development of spectrum analysis as a science 
of far-reaching importance, photography has played a 
part second only to the spectroscope. For, if the 
spectroscope makes spectrum analysis possible, photo- 
graphic recording makes it practical. That spectrum 
analysis would have made progress without photo- 
graphy is certain; but it may well be questioned if, 
without the assistance of photography, it would now 
be established on the firm basis that it occupies today. 

For the student, and for control purposes in certain 
industrial problems in which one is concerned with a 
simple spectrum containing only a few prominent lines, 
all of which lie in the visible portion of the spectrum, 
visual methods are quite satisfactory; but, whenever 
the spectrum is a complex one, or contains lines in the 
ultra-violet or infra-red, which regions are beyond the 
range of the eye, the spectrograph is almost essential. 
The position of the lines in a complex spectrum, such 
as that of iron, can be measured much more con- 
veniently and accurately from a photographic negative 
than in the eyepiece of the spectroscope. The measure- 
ment of unknown lines, especially when faint and incon- 
spicuous, or when closely resembling those of another 
element, is much more easily effected on the negative 
than from the image in the spectroscope. Prolonged 
exposure nearly always results in many more lines 
showing than can be observed by the eye. This is due 
to the cumulative, or “building up’’, action of light on 
the photographic plate by which lines too faint to be 
visible in the spectroscope are clearly and_ sharply 
recorded on the negative. With visual methods of 
studying spectra we are limited to that portion of the 
spectrum which is visible to the eye. In the case of a 
fairly large number of substances, the most prominent 
lines lie in the ultra-violet or infra-red and are thus 
invisible to the eye but may be photographically 
recorded by means of especially prepared plates. 
Finally, the photographic method provides a perma- 
nent record to which reference may be made at any 
future time. In case of a dispute it offers decisive 
proof of what was actually obtained. There are. 
indeed, so many advantages to the use of the photo- 
graphic method for the measurement and study of 
spectra, that for all except a comparatively small 
number of purposes, few studies of spectra are made 
visually and the use of photography is almost universal. 

The questions which are usually in the minds of the 
investigator when a spectrographic analysis is made 
are broadly divisible into two classes: Does the sub- 
stance contain a certain element? or, Of what does the 
substance consist? Now when a substance is sub- 
mitted to spectrographic analysis, there is usually some 
idea of what its probable constituents are. Therefore, 
if we photograph, immediately beside the spectrum of 
the substance to be analysed, the spectrum of its prob- 
able constituent, it is comparatively easy to verify 
our suspicion by examining the plate to see if the lines 
of the one spectrum are repeated in the other. 

The use of this method of analysis is facilitated in 
most spectrographs by a fitting known as the Hartmann 
diaphragm. This consists of a sliding plate with three 








holes, any one of which may be brought in front of the 
slit of the spectrograph. With the bottom hole of the 
diaphragm in position in front of the slit, a spectrogram 
is made of pure material which is known to be present 
in the substance being analysed. Without moving the 
plateholder, or making any adjustments in the spectro- 
graph whatever, but with the middle hole of the dia- 
phragm in position, a second exposure is made, this 
time of the substance whose composition is sought. 
Finally, with the top hole of the diaphragm in position, 
the spectrum of the substance whose presence, or 
absence, is to be determined, is made. On the devel- 
oped plate, we find three spectra side by side. The 
central one is that of the substance whose composition 
is to be determined; the upper, that of the pure form 
of the substance; and the lower, that of the substance 
whose presence as an impurity is suspected. 

This method is used only when it is necessary to 
determine whether a substance contains a_ specific 
element. To determine all of the constituents of the 
material, a spectrogram is made in the usual way, and 
immediately adjoining it is photographed, as a com- 
parison spectrum, the spectrum of iron, or some other 
element. The wave-length of each unknown line in 
the spectrum of the unknown substance must then be 
found by interpolation from the characteristic lines 
of the spectrum of iron. To do this, two lines in the 
spectrum of iron, close to that which it is desired to 
measure, are selected and the wave-length of these 
determined from tables or charts of the lines of the iron 
spectrum. The negative is then placed on a micrometer 
and the distance between the unknown line and the 
two known lines in the spectrum of iron accurately 
determined. After the wave-lengths of a number of 
these unknown lines have been determined in this 
manner, it may be possible by reference to charts of 
the wave-lengths of lines in the characteristic spectra 
of various elements to determine the element present. 
In some cases the accurate determination of two or 
three lines is sufficient for the identification of a con- 
stituent, in other cases a much larger number is 
required. Should the substance contain several 
elements, the determination of those remaining may be 
facilitated by making a new spectrogram of the sub- 
stance under investigation, and beside it the spectrum 
of the constituents whose identity has already been 
ascertained. The method already described is now 
applied to those lines not common to both spectra. 

In general laboratory work on routine problems, 
however, spectrographic workers become familiar with 
the characteristic spectra of the substances with which 
they deal, and the presence of any of these substances 
can be determined almost at a glance by looking for the 
more prominent lines which are characteristic of that 
particular element. 

If spectrographic analysis involves the making of a 
number of spectrograms and the accurate measurement 
of a number of lines of each in order to determine the 
constituents of a substance, in what way, then, is it 
superior to the ordinary methods of chemical analysis? 
While mentioning, in passing, that, in the majority of 
cases, the task of measuring and comparing the lines 
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of a number of spectrograms is neither more difficult, 
nor more lengthy, than chemical assay, there are a 
number of very good reasons for the employment of 
spectrographic methods of analysis. First of all, to 
quote Dr. Samuel Judd Lewis, spectrographic analysis 
holds the premier position as a means of detecting and 
identifying very minute quantities of the elements. 
(Cantor lectures before Royal Society of Arts, April 11, 
18, 25, 1921.) The sensitiveness of spectrographic 
analysis to very small quantities of the elements exceeds 
by far any method of chemical analysis with which we 
are acquainted. It is stated on good authority that by 
means of spectrographic analysis the presence of 
1/3,000,000 of a milligram of sodium; 1/100,000 of a 
milligram of lethium; or 6/100,000 of a milligram of 
strontium or calcium may be detected. The air we 
breathe consists largely of nitrogen and oxygen, the 
relative percentages in round numbers being nitrogen 
78% and oxygen 21%. In the remaining 1% are 
found a number of the so-called inert gases such as 
krypton, xenon, helium, and neon. According to 
Mellor (Treatise on Inorganic Chemistry) one cubic 
centimeter of air contains less than 0.0001 c. c. of neon, 
yet the presence of neon in 1/20 of a cubic centimeter 
of air, or about .000,005 c. c. of neon, can be detected by 
spectrographic analysis. A single drop of London tap 
water when submitted to a spectrographic analysis was 
found to contain sodium, magnesium, and calcium, 
although the total amount of solid matter present was 
less than 1/50 of a milligram, or 1/3000 of a grain. 
(Lewis—Cantor Lecture, Royal Society of Arts, 1921.) 

This extraordinary sensitivity of spectrographic 
analysis is of considerable importance in many branches 
of industry. For instance, a soot-like stain which 
formed on the lead of an electric lamp was found to be 
due to the use of tungsten which contained a trace of 
iron. The presence of bismuth in zinc and alloys has 
been detected where a few thousandths of one per cent. 
would be decidedly harmful. The low electrical con- 
ductivity of an order of copper wires was found to be 
due to the presence of a trace of nickel and arsenic. 

The purity of the inert gases—argon, neon, etc., used 
in the manufacture of electric lamps is often checked 
by the use of the spectrograph. 

Analysis by spectrographic methods is frequently 
preferable to other methods, because it is especially 
adapted to dealing with very small quantities. Ten 
milligrams will usually suffice for a complete spectro- 
graphic examination of a substance, while, in many 
cases, an analysis showing all elements present to the 
extent of one per cent. can be obtained with only a 
fraction of a milligram. 

A single instance will show how valuable this prop- 
erty may be. A stain about the size of a coin on a 
piece of deep-dyed cloth had to be identified. Nothing 
whatsoever was known of its composition, while the 
quantity available was not sufficient for a number of 
trial tests to be made. All of the uncertainties and 
difficulties of dealing with so small a quantity of 
material were avoided by making a spectrographic 
analysis by means of which the presence of lead, 
chromium, and barium were discovered. Unless the 
presence of these particular constituents had been 
suspected at the start, a lengthy series of chemical tests 
would have been necessary to detect their presence, 
while still more would have been required to have 
determined the presence of still other substances. A 
single spectrographic analysis, however, not only 
indicated the presence of the three elements mentioned, 
but at the same time the absence of all others. The 


spectrograph does not distinguish between that which 
is looked for and that which may be wholly unsuspected. 
It shows at one and the same time not only whether 








what is looked for is there, but it also shows what is 
present. And this is often of quite as much importance 
as the first. In this respect, spectrographic analysis has 
a great advantage over the ordinary methods of 
chemical analysis. (Lewis—Cantor lectures.) 


High-Speed Picture Broadcasting 


A NEw process of high-speed picture transmission 
by radio has been invented by Dr. Vladimir Zworykin 
of the Research Laboratories of the Westinghouse 
Electric and Manufacturing Company in Pittsburgh. 
The photograph or letter to be transmitted is placed 
upor a rotating cylinder spirally mounted, so that 
with each revolution it shifts slightly to one side. 
As the cylinder rotates, a narrow pencil of light plays 
upon the photograph or message. The light reflected 
by the various parts of the subject is picked up by a 
photo-electric cell and the currents which pass through 
this cell vary with the degree of illumination. These 
currents are amplified and transmitted in the form of 
radio waves. 

At the receiving station, these electrical impulses are 
picked up and again amplified, after which they are 
carried to a specially designed light, the intensity of 
which varies directly with the strength of the electrical 
impulses. This light, focused on a cylinder rotating in 
synchronism with the sending cylinder, reproduces on a 
sheet of sensitive paper attached to the cylinder a copy 
of the original photograph or message. The instru- 
ments can transmit a 5 x 7 photograph in one minute. 


Photography Renders Rare Books Available 


How to render rare books, of which the library may 
have only one copy, available to all who wish to consult 
them, is a problem which confronts all libraries having 
old and rare books. At the Berlin State Library, rare 
books, the use of which was formerly reserved for a few, 
have now been rendered available to all by photo- 
graphy. The book is photographed page by page, 
using a small camera, and from the negatives a roll of 
positives suitable for use in a small projector is pre- 
pared. The roll of film is placed in the projector, which 
throws on the screen a picture precisely the same 
size as the original printed page. In this way a book, 
no matter how rare, may be rendered available to all 
without endangering the original. Other libraries may 
buy copies of the rolls if they so desire. 

A few librarians who have seen the process in use 
have suggested that the same plan be applied to other 

ks in order to conserve space in libraries which may 
be crowded for space, as the roll of film can be stored 
in about one-fortieth of the space required for the same 
books. The projection machine would be placed 
beneath or over the table, the pages being thrown on a 
small individual screen placed in a comfortable reading 
position. 


First Aérial Colored Movies Made 


Tue first successful colored motion-pictures made 
from the air resulted after considerable testing when 
Captain Albert W. Stevens, piloted by Lieutenant John 
D. Corkille, recently took a motion-picture camera 
aloft and came down with photographs which, upon 
development, proved to be clear and in full color. 

Captain Stevens explained that the difficulties 
encountered at first were overcome principally by 
experimentation with the proper use of filters. 
Materials and apparatus were furnished by the Eastman 
Kodak Company. 
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LONDON LETTER 


CARINE AND WILL CADBY 





Just as the zenith of holiday time approaches and 
the peak of photographic activity draws near, the 
weather changes and the beautiful halcyon days of 


the long draught become things of the past. This 
year the English climate resembles that of Switzerland, 
and the autumn seems to have begun early in August, 
quite a month ahead of its usual date. It is a pity, 
for the schools have just broken up and the whole 
population seems moving toward the seaside and 
country. The exodus across the Channel has beaten 
all earlier records, and one wonders what exact per- 
centage of the tourists carry cameras! We are tempted 
to put it at one hundred per cent. when one considers 
the large number of devotees who include in their kit 
one, two, and sometimes three sets of apparatus. 
Certainly the number of cameras on the move has 
broken the record; for where it used to be a luxury 
to take a camera, it has now become a necessity, 
and half the fun of the holiday would be lost if no 
pictorial records of it were obtained. 

Another spur to photography is that nowadays 
so many people anticipate making a little money out 
of their hobby instead of its being a costly amusement. 
There is a perfect spate of photographic competitions 
in the press, and with so many prizes being dangled 
before their eyes, it is natural that even the beginner— 
Nature having endowed us with a full measure of 
self-esteem—should think he has a chance. 

As a rule, these competitions are only open to 
amateurs; but the Sunday Pictorial is now running a 
kind of serial competition, open to both amateurs and 
professionals, for the “Best Bathing Beauty”. The 
prizes for this seasonable subject are not what one 
might call munificent, but the net is spread wide, and 
there are a great number of prizes. It is obviously 
quantity rather than quality the paper needs, and every 
week competitors see the winning print reproduced. 

We have a friend staying at a little Dorset seaside 
place near here who is going to compete. She has a 
daughter not only young and beautiful, but who is a 
trained dancer; so that posing and wearing little beyond 
a natural expression are almost second nature. All so 
promising, and both so eager and so sure of collecting 
the £10 prize for the next week! But they do not 
know the A B C of photography, and their one fixed 
idea is that strong sunlight is going to make their 
picture. We advised a late afternoon lighting and a 
few clouds, but without energy or conviction; for how 
can one judge the pictorial taste of the Sunday Pictorial! 

On this side of the ocean we must all realise that 
“photography is there”, since it has now been recog- 
nised by the British Broadcasting Company. Last 
week we listened in to a talk on “Holiday Snapshots” 
by Mr. Edgar Ward, to whom reference was made in 
our last letter. Some clever wag has said that the 
sun stands still for Edgar and Winifred Ward, so 
successful are they in landscape work; but in spite 
of their being pictorial experts, Mr. Ward gave some 
sound, practical, and amusing advice to holiday folk. 

Naturally, in photographic albums every print is 
labeled, and Mr. Ward pleaded that the subjects 
might conform a little more to their titles; so that, 
for instance, “The Monks’ Chair” might not be a 





full-faced portrait group of Willie, Susan, and Marjorie, 
or the “View from Kirby Lonsdale” might show some- 
thing of the stretch of country instead of Mary and 
Leslie standing arm in arm, blocking foreground and 
distance. To gratify the photographers’ passion for 
immortalising his companions, Mr. Ward suggested 
starting off with a group, and that once for all out of 
the way, the photographer could concentrate on more 
impersonal pictures. 

Mr. Ward gave one very valuable tip; but not all 
of us are gifted enough to make use of it. Cows will 
so often be just that pleasing feature we need in a 
landscape; yet if the cow is not lying down—a much 
less valuable position—we have to be lightning-quick 
at getting to work or it will browse out of the picture. 
Now, Mr. Ward’s cows apparently are always ready 
to do their pictorial duty just in the right spot in the 
picture, and his method is to “moo” to them. By this 
means he can even summon them from a distance. 
He says it is an infallible trick; and as his “moo” 
came through the loud speaker, we could quite imagine 
a friendly and understanding cow pushing in at the 
door. We pass on the suggestion to all our readers 
who have strong voices. 

The proposed Haig Memorial Statue is causing 
a lot of attention, and hundreds of letters have 
reached the papers, mostly expressing disapproval 
of Mr. A. F. Hardiman’s sketch-model. Everyone 
seems to agree that there is no resemblance to 
Lord Haig. Indeed, the young and talented sculptor, 
who studied in Rome, is reported to have said that 
he has not attempted to produce a realistic portrait 
of either the Field Marshal or his horse, but rather a 
monumental figure suggestive of the British leader 
in the war. This he has done by depicting a fifteenth- 
century warrior on a horse heavy enough to carry 
the armor of that date. It is contended that it might 
be symbolical of a “blood-and-iron” Hindenburg; 
but such a conception of the commander of our troops 
does not fit in with the almost universal public view. 
As the Times writes: “The figure in the statue may 
express ‘heroic leadership’ but it is that of a triumphant 
brigand, brute force personified”—and that certainly 
is not the idea of the British public in regard to 
Lord Haig; for it was by his patience, his professional 
industry and supreme determination that he achieved 
military success. 

Although the vast majority of letters on the subject 
are against the sculptor, Mr. Richard Sickert con- 
tributes some caustic and amusing remarks from the 
artist’s point of view. He says the modern funk-hole 
is to make a committee of artists responsible for a 
work of art. An artist, he contends, “will always act 
in the interest of the producer, failing even to imagine 
what takes place in the mind of the dumb millions 
who have to consume”. Happily, in this case they 
have found their voice through the press! His letter 
finishes with the following sarcastic advice: “There 
should be in charge of this matter a committee of 
soldiers of all ranks having gone through the late war. 
There should be Lord Lonsdale and a couple of ‘vets’. 
It might also be remembered that photography was 
invented a few years ago.” 
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HERE, THERE AND EVERYWHERE 


To ensure publication, announcements and reports should be sent in 
not later than the 5th of the preceding month. 








A Stunt That Makes Every Child-Subject 
Happy 


Mr. H. C. White, a photographer of Toronto, 
Ontario, has a very interesting stunt for amusing 
children while he makes their portraits. He finds it 
is difficult to interest some children and obtain pleasing 
expressions; but all children seem to love motion- 
pictures. So he gives them a picture-show, holds their 
attention, and gets just the happy expressions he 
wants. 

Here is the way he does it. He got a carpenter to 
make a model Ciné Theater, such as you may have 
seen in some of the stores where Ciné-Kodaks and 
projectors are sold. It is a miniature stage with a 
picture-screen set far enough back to be shaded by 
the proscenium arch and the curtains at each side, 
so that the screen is really in a shadow-box. Instead 
of projecting pictures on the screen from the front, 
Mr. White places his projector back of the theater 
and uses a groundglass for a screen. 

Before the child comes into the studio the miniature 
theater is set up beside the camera, the projector is 
loaded and focused on the screen, and the photographer 
has only to snap a switch to start his picture-show. 

The lights used to illuminate the child-subjects do 
not affect the pictures on the screen, because the 
lights are directed toward the subjects. Mr. White 
tells us he bought four 100-foot Cinégraphs of animal 
subjects and joined them together, making a picture 
that gives about sixteen minutes’ projection. 

Of course, these pictures have their elements of 
comedy that bring smiles and laughs and enable the 
photographer to make his exposures without taking 
the children’s attention from the pictures. 

Cinégraphs are 16-millimeter Safety Films of 
different lengths, covering all manner of subjects, 
and may be purchased through all dealers. The ani- 
mated models and cartoons and the anima! pictures 
are especially interesting to children because they are 
comedies. 


Changing Addresses 


At this time of the year, when so many readers are 
traveling or moving, it is rather difficult to keep up 
with the frequent changes of addresses. We are very 
glad to change addresses as many times as may be 
required; but we do ask the co-operation of our readers 
in making sure to give us the old address when sending 
in the new. Unless this is done we have no way to 
check our mailing list, as all addresses are filed by 
State, city, street and name, in the order given. It 
is a little thing to do; but it saves us a tremendous 
amount of unnecessary labor and also enables us to 
give prompt service. 


Abe Cohen’s Exchange Moves 


THERE are few better known photographic dealers 
than Abe Cohen’s Exchange, Inc., of New York City. 
For many years this well-known firm has done business 
at 113 Park Row and won the respect and patronage 
of leading amateur and professional photographers in 








all parts of the United States and Canada. In order 
to increase its facilities to give better service and to 
carry a larger stock of photographic goods, the firm has 
obtained larger quarters at 120 Fulton Street and has 
moved to this address on September 16. The large 
stock of new and used cameras was offered to the 
photographic public at remarkably low prices until 
moving day in order to make room for the new goods 
and larger stocks of materials which were ready for 
business at the new address. Knowing Abe Cohen’s 
Exchange as we do, we urge all those readers who can 
to make the most of an exceptional opportunity to 
obtain first-class photo-equipment at a low price. All 
inquiries will receive prompt attention if addressed to 
120 Fulton Street, New York City. 


New Officers of the Brooklyn Institute 


WE regret that this list of officers of the Photo- 
graphic Department of the Brooklyn Institute did not 
appear in an earlier issue; but vacation-time often 
results in unintentional oversights, such as this one. 
The newly elected officers are: A. Newell Powers, 
president; Mary Callaghan, secretary; J. Milton 
Bergess, vice-president (in charge of instruction); H. D. 
Scribner, vice-president (in charge of technical develop- 
ment); E. D. Mudge, treasurer; W. E. Owen, curator of 
print department; Edna Seaton (Mrs. H. H.), librarian 
of the Eugene P. Henry Library. 


World’s Largest Aérial Camera Tested 


Tue United States Army Air Corps at Wright Field, 
Dayton, Ohio, has just completed tests on the world’s 
largest aérial camera, known as the K-7A. This 
camera, developed to obtain large ground-details from 
high altitudes, weighs 130 pounds. The picture it 
makes measures nine by eighteen inches. It carries a 
roll of film 150 feet long and 91% inches wide. Its 
operation is fully automatic, and it possesses an auto- 
matic registering-device by which the elevation of the 
plane, the time, the date, and the number of the nega- 
tive are noted on the film. This camera is electrically 
heated, so that it will function at the below-zero 
temperatures of the highest altitudes to which the 
camera is taken. The first photograph with the new 
camera was made by G. A. Magnus, piloted by 
Lieutenant J. F. Phillips, at an altitude of 18,300 feet. 


Mr. Carey of the Oneida Camera Club 


One pleasant Saturday afternoon during the past 
summer while we were engaged, with the help of our 
frolicsome puppy, in the necessary occupation of 
cleaning the car, a young man suddenly appeared 
around the corner of the house. After the young man 
was assured that he was talking to the Editor of Puoro- 
Era MaAGazine, all appearances to the contrary, he 
stated that he was Mr. Carey of the Oneida Camera 
Club, Oneida, N.Y.; and that he brought greetings 
from our good friends, Mr. Frederick B. Hodges and 
Mr. L. G. Wells, and other club members. It was a 
real pleasure for us to meet Mr. Carey and to hear 
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personally of the club, its members, and its activities. 
Needless to say, Mr. Carey had his camera with him, 
and, after our very pleasant chat, Mr. Carey asked 
the Editor’s permission to make a picture of him. 
Considering our appearance we hesitated, but finally 
agreed after Mr. Carey explained that he wanted it 
especially as proof to the doubting members of his club 
that he had been in Wolfeboro and had visited the 
Editor of PHoro-Era MaGazine. So we called to the 
pup and posed for our picture, and we hope that Mr. 
Carey was able to convince the club members that 
this was the Editor and not some garage mechanic. 

To us, on the shores of Lake Winnepesaukee, one 
of the advantages of the summer season is that it brings 
many friends from all parts of the country whom it is 
our great pleasure to welcome. We hope that Mr. 
Carey will persuade other members of the Oneida 
Camera Club, and friends in that vicinity, to travel 
our way whenever they have the opportunity. 


Scottish National Salon 


Tue Twenty-Second Scottish Annual Salon will be 
held in the Art Galleries, People’s Palace Museum, 
Glasgow, from Saturday, December 21, 1929, to 
Saturday, January 25, 1930. The Board of Selection 
consists of Charles A. Allen, A.R.P.S., J. M. Whitehead, 
and Bertram Cox, F.R.P.S. The last day for receiving 
prints is November 25, 1929. Entry-forms may be 
obtained by writing to the Honorable Secretary at the 
address given above. 


William Harding 


Durinc the press of summer-activities and the 
vacation-season, we fell behind in our reading of 
photographic publications. In consequence, it was 
a distinct shock to open our August copy of The Camera, 
Dublin, Ireland, and learn of the passing on of William 
Harding, the founder and editor of this excellent 
publication. From correspondence and by study of 
the pages of The Camera, we learned of the splendid 
work which William Harding was trying to carry on; 
and, whether we always agreed with him or not, we 
admired his sincerity and respected his right to be 
heard. When our own late editor, Wilfred A. French, 
was visiting Ireland, he called to see Harding, and from 
all accounts both men found much in common to talk 
about. Furthermore, Harding extended every possible 
courtesy t» his guest from the United States, and the 
visit to Dublin was always a bright spot in our editor’s 
experience, to which he often referred in the closing 
months of his life. The past two or three years have 
dealt cruelly with many splendid men and women who 
have labored for years in and for photography. It is 
for those of us who remain to carry on the work which 
was so well begun. We extend our sincere sympathy 
to William Harding’s family, associates, and friends in 
all parts of the world. 


Cameras in the Lead 





AccorpING to an item in The Kodak Salesman—a 
little magazine we very much enjoy reading—a survey 
was recently made by the business publication System 
to discover what equipment the average motor tourist 
varries. It is stated that 861 parties were interviewed, 
with the result that the following percentages were 
obtained in the tourist camps of Wisconsin: Cameras 
68 per cent.; flashlights 54 per cent.; fishing tackle 
51 per cent.; camp equipment 42 per cent.; fire-arms 
15 per cent., and binoculars 12 per cent. It is certainly 


gratifying to note how large a part cameras play in the 





equipment of tourists; yet we believe that there are 
many in the remaining 32 per cent. who would find 
much pleasure in owning and using a camera. There 
is still plenty of virgin soil in which to plant the seed 
of photography. By planting it and fostering its 
growth we really render a service. 


First International Salon—Barcelona 


Tue First International Salon of Photography will 
be held at the Palacio de Proyecciones de la Exposicion 
de Barcelona from October 15 to November 24, 1929. 
The last day for receiving prints is October 15. We 
have a supply of entry forms which we shall be glad to 
forward to anyone who is interested. Further par- 
ticulars may be obtained from Secretario del Salon 
Internacional de Fotografia, “Agrupacion Foto- 
grafica de Cataluna”, Barcelona—Calle Duque de la 
Victoria, 14. 


Market for Photographic Material in 
Bradford District 


In the Foreign Market Bulletin recently received 
from the Department of Commerce we learn that, 
according to the American consul at Bradford, England, 
there is a good market in that district for medium- 
priced cameras, both still and motion-picture, and 
projectors. It is typical of the market in England as a 
whole. We believe that those interested in the English 
market would find it helpful to obtain one of these 
bulletins. 


Nagel Cameras and Goerz Lenses 


Tue C. P. Goerz American Optical Company of New 
York reports that it is now importing in quantity and 
can supply Nagel cameras equipped either with Goerz 
or Nagel lenses. 

It is also importing the new compact Rollette camera. 
This new camera is unusual in the number of special 
features it contains, yet keeps its size to a small compact 
unit. It can be had in snake-skin with aluminum trim, 
also in a brown metal finish with nickel trim. This 
camera is soon to be placed on the American market— 
in time for the holiday-gift season. 


The Year and Your Camera 


WHEN automobiles were hand-cranked on the side 
of the car, they were used only during the summer 
months. As the years rolled along, some daring 
persons, instead of jacking up the car in September, 
ventured out during October and as early as April. 
Then later, March and November were added, and 
today the entire year is used for autoing. The camera, 
however, has not made such progress with its owners. 
Too many folk think of the camera as strictly an 
instrument for use during the two or three weeks’ 
vacation during the summer. The other fifty weeks 
it lies on a shelf unused. You would not do that with 
your car. Why do you relegate your camera to the 
shelf as soon as your vacation is over? Have you 
never experienced the pleasure of making pictures when 
the snow is on the ground? Don’t you know that the 
camera can give you as much pleasure all year round 
as it does in the summer? Even in the fall, when 
the trees are leafless, just forget the trees and turn your 
interest to making pictures of your friends, hunting, 
fishing, or engaged in some such active sport as football. 
Jim Mason is a wonderful half-back and special friend 
of yours; but have you a picture of him making :« 
spectacular run with the ball? Of course not. You, 
and thousands of others, are laboring under the delusion 
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that the camera is only a vacation-instrument. And 
what fun you are missing, too! Flashlights—what 
memories a group-picture of the gang at our twenty- 
first birthday recalls! And flashlights are so simply 
constructed that today almost anyone can work them 
satisfactorily. Don’t be old-fashioned in your ideas 
of the camera and its use. There is a lot more fun in 
that old box than you have half realized; so this year 
keep that Brownie, vest-pocket, and even the big box 
working right on through the fall and winter, and see 
if we are not right—that you have been missing a lot 
of fun in the past! The camera is an all-year, all-sports, 
all-weather, all-season, all-day, and even an all-night 
possibility for enhancing the pleasure of your hobby, 
sport, recreation, or pastime. Use your camera all 
the year round! 

The Ground-Glass. 


Desensitiser Demonstrated at 
New York Institute 


THe New York Institute of Photography had 
“Desensitising’” as the subject for their monthly 
general demonstration. Mr. Lucas, of the Agfa-Ansco 
Company, conducted practical experiments before the 
assembled group of students. Pinakryptol Green was 
explained and its advantages demonstrated. Both 
orthochromatic as well as panchromatic plates were 
exposed and then developed in an ordinary orange 
printing-room light, after the plates were desensitised 
a few moments in total darkness. The outstanding 
advantages that this desensitiser offers to the photo- 
grapher were gone into in great detail by Mr. Lucas, 
who also made mention of the fact that many of the 
largest motion-picture corporations used Pinakryptol 
Green as a regular thing in their laboratories. 

So popular was this demonstration with the students 
that it was repeated the next day, when printing- 
papers were also used along with negative material. 
Practically every month some novel lecture or demon- 
stration is held at the Institute, thus assuring the 
students that the methods of instruction are right up 
to the minute. These lectures, coupled with the four 
regular lecture-periods each week by the faculty, keep 
the student right up to time in all matters photo- 
graphic; so that it is easy to understand why the 
graduates of the New York Institute of Photography 
obtain many of the best positions in the photographic 
world. 


George Eastman Made Movies Possible 


ReEcENTLY, George Eastman, one of America’s lead- 
ing business men and philanthropists, observed his 
seventy-fifth birthday, and countless friends and 
beneficiaries celebrated it. 

“TI don’t like birthday fussings’, Mr. Eastman is 
quoted as saying a few days before his birthday. He 
preferred to spend his day at his desk in the Eastman 
Kodak Company in Rochester. 

Mr. Eastman is responsible for the flexible film used 
in motion-picture machines. He was working on his 
invention while Thomas A. Edison was getting ready 
his movie-camera. Both worked without knowledge of 
the other’s efforts. Then the two inventions met. 
They fitted. The result is the motion-picture of today. 

For many years Mr. Eastman has been engaged in 
philanthropic work. He gave $19,000,000 to educa- 
tional institutions under the name of Mr. Smith. 
Later the mystery was solved. Altogether he has 
spent about $72,000,000 for the benefit of his fellow 
men. But he doesn’t like to talk about it. He doesn’t 
even like to read about it. 


(Maybe he won’t see this.) 








Another thing to remember about George Eastman 
is that when the time came to produce educational 
films for classrooms, he was among the first to under- 
take the experimental work and to advance the cause. 
When the time came to produce medical films, he was 
the man to offer the means and to point the way. 

The Eastman Kodak Company is a member 
of Motion-Picture Producers and Distributors of 
America, Inc. 

The Motion-Picture. 


DeVry Still Camera Film Service Station 
List Grows 


THE growing popularity of the DeVry Still Camera 
is evidenced by the fact that a total of 111 authorised 
film-service stations throughout the United States have 
contracted to develop DeVry Still Camera films. 

The Still Camera uses standard 35-millimeter motion- 
picture film and makes forty pictures with one loading. 
The negatives are double the size of the regular motion- 
picture negatives, since they are two frames in width. 
The number of film-service stations has doubled in the 
past three months. 


Clifton Adams of the ‘‘Geographic’”’ 


THE past summer has been delightful in the number 
of the pleasant surprises which have come to us in 
the form of visitors from far and near who have made a 
special effort to reach Wolfeboro and to call upon us. 
Only a few days ago, the latter part of a rather drizzly 
afternoon, a gentleman walked in to the office, asked 
for the Editor and stated that he had been trying for 
several years to get to Wolfeboro in order to meet 
the Editor in person. At first we wondered whether 
or not we were guilty of some violation of the law and 
that the gentleman before us was none other than 
a Federal income tax inspector or some sheriff. How- 
ever, a hearty handshake and a cordial smile reassured 
us, and very soon we were delighted to welcome Clifton 
Adams of the photographic staff of the National 
Geographic Magazine, Washington, D.C. We soon 
found that we had many friends in common and 
Mr. Adams had seen many of them recently and thus 
was able to bring many messages of goodwill from 
at home and abroad. Needless to say, these were 
deeply appreciated. Of course, we could not let 
Mr. Adams leave town that night so we took him up 
to the Rotary Club for dinner and then home where we 
talked cameras, pictorial photography, travel and 
photographic journalism until late in the evening. 
Apparently, Mr. Adams survived his first experience 
in Wolfeboro; and, as he left for the White Mountains 
the following morning, he promised to return early in 
October to make color plates of New Hampshire 
woodlands and mountains in all their autumnal glory. 


Rolleiflex Cameras Roll Into Favor 


JUST as we were going to press we received word 
that Rolleiflex cameras were now ready for distribution 
and sale through Burleigh Brooks, 136 Liberty Street, 
New York City. This is the camera, it will be remem- 
bered, that we described a short time ago and regarding 
which we predicted immediate favor and popularity. 
Descriptive matter and an illustration which we wished 
to use in this issue arrived too late and will be used in 
the November number. However, we believe that the 
little Rolleiflex will roll into favor with a large number 
of discriminating amateur and professional photo- 
graphers who have been looking for just such a splendid 
little outfit. 
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THE AMATEUR KINEMATOGRAPHER 
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Real Home Movies 


VACATION-TIME has come to an end and cameras 
by the hundred are being placed on the shelf for the 
winter. It is strange that those individuals who have 
had the greatest success and who have derived the 
greatest pleasure from the use of their cameras during 
the summer months are the ones who cannot be per- 
suaded to make just as much use of their instruments 
during the winter months. 

It is true that the opportunities for outdoor motion- 
picture photography are more strictly limited during the 
winter than during the summer; but the early autumn is 
certainly the ideal time to become accustomed to 
the idea of making motion-pictures in the home. 

It is not absolutely necessary that the amateur 
follow too closely in the footsteps of the professional 
producer, yet, in this particular case, the public screen- 
features certainly offer examples which can be followed 
to the best advantage by the amateur. It is almost 
impossible to imagine a modern photo-drama in which 
no interior sets are used. Inasmuch as the greater 
portion of our lives is passed within four walls, it is 
certainly obvious that the best possible motion-picture, 
whether of dramatic or purely record nature, is the one 
which embodies a certain percentage of interior shots. 
* The first question which arises in the mind of the 
amateur preparing to make films in the house is that 
of light. This is usually considered but from a single 
angle, that of the necessary quantity or intensity 
properly to affect the film. This idea is certainly based 
upon a false premise. As far as the actual exposure 
is concerned, we have a wide optional range of light- 
intensity versus lens-aperture. A really moderate 
light can be used by equipping the camera with a lens 
of extreme speed. Of course, by doing this the familiar 
disadvantages of such lenses must be tolerated. A 
much better plan is to use an aperture more closely 
approximating that with which the user is familiar, 
obtaining the necessary illumination by adding to the 
intensity of the light. Not only does this simplify 
problems of depth of focus and brilliancy of contrast, 
but it also makes possible the production of vividly 
impressive lighting-effects. 

The use of five or even four high-pressure lamps of 
500-watt rating will make possible the use of apertures 
ranging from F/3.5 to F/4.5, depending upon other 
conditions. For the utmost efficiency, lamps of the 
type known as T-20 projection bulbs are used. When 
the current supply is direct, 110 volts, lamps rated 
at 105 volts should be used. When the current is 
alternating, 110 to 115 volts, lamps rated at 100 volts 
should be used. The use of the low-voltage lamps 
increases the illumination somewhat; but it provides 
a very decided increase in actinic power, due to the 
fact that as the temperature of the filament is increased, 
the color changes become progressively more blue. 

On a camera test using ordinary orthochromatic 
emulsions, a 500-watt T-20 100-volt lamp operated 
from a city-supply circuit rated at 110 volts A.C. 
gave photographic results indistinguishable from those 
obtained with a 1,000-watt T-20 110-watt bulb when 
operated upon the same circuit. It must be borne in 





mind that this comparison is not true when panchro- 
matic film is used. In this case, the sensitivity of the 
emulsion to the reds, yellows, and greens makes possible 
the utilisation of a large proportion of the light which 
is lost when working with less sensitive emulsions. 
Due to this fact, the sensitivity of panchromatic 
emulsions is apparently greater than the orthochro- 
matic variety when used with incandescent filament 
illumination. 

As the use of panchromatic film is advisable under 
most conditions and certainly in interior work, the 
increased sensitivity is certainly an advantage not to 
be overlooked. The effect obtained when using 
panchromatic film with incandescent light is practically 
equivalent to the use of panchromatic film outdoors 
with a K-1 filter. Of course, if floodlights or other 
incandescent lights are used instead of the high- 
pressure projection lamps, the effect will be equivalent 
to that obtained by using heavier filters than the one 
mentioned. 

Interior film work is not only easy, but it is intensely 
fascinating. The use of a sufficient intensity of light 
is only the first step. Following this it is quite essential 
that the amateur producer shall learn how to place 
his lights most effectively to create that balance of tone 
which, when projected upon the screen, will give to the 
spectator the effect desired. 

The problems involved in light-placement and 
lighting-effects will be fully discussed in a later article. 


Natural Color? 


Not long ago, motion-pictures in natural color were 
regarded as purely experimental and were considered 
seriously by no one. In fact, the present season is the 
first in which any really serious attempt at color has 
been made, even by professional producers. As the 
result of many years of intense experiment, professional 
color has been developed to a practical degree of 
perfection and is being accepted with great enthusiasm 
by the public. 

It may or may not be significant that successful 
professional color-production should have been practi- 
cally co-incidental with the introduction of successful 
color-processes for amateur use. The interest in color 
is so great that a somewhat technical discussion may 
not be out of place in our pages. 

As we all know, color is the result of discarding 
certain elements from white light. That, however, 
is a negative statement. A more logical expression 
of the same thought is the statement that white light 
is the sensation produced in our brain when our eyes 
are bombarded by a very complex wave-form composed 
of all visible light, ranging from the lowest red to the 
highest violet. Light, if we may disregard the most 
recent electron bombardment theory, is usually said 
to be a wave-form in the luminiferous ether. Whether 
we regard this as being true or whether we accept the 
bombardment theory at definite frequencies, we do 
know that there is a relationship existing between the 
frequency of the wave or bombardment and the actual 
color-sensation. The lengths of the color-waves are 
usually expressed in millimicrons (“) which are 
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It will, of course, be borne 


millionths of millimeters. 
in mind that a millimeter is approximately one twenty- 


fifth of one inch. The visible spectrum extends from 
approximately 380 to 720 millimicrons, although the 
range is ordinarily stated as being from 400 to 700. 

It is of the utmost importance to bear in mind that 
our white light is composed of all known colors. It is 
possible, by the use of certain colored transparent 
materials known as filters, to block out certain parts 
of the spectrum. It is also possible, by the use of two 
such filters, to split the spectrum into two parts, the 
division being made near the 600 yuu wave-length. 
If we make two photographs using such a pair of filters 
and panchromatic film, the negative made with the 
red filter will be an exact record of the red component 
of the original scene. Likewise, the negative made 
with the green filter will be a record of the green com- 
ponents. This gives us a typical two-color separation, 
using the familiar red and green filters or, more strictly 
speaking, red-orange and blue-green. It is obvious 
that the two records will be complementary as far 
as color is concerned. 

If we make a positive from the red record and project 
it upon the screen through a red filter, we will have an 
exact reproduction of the proportion of red in all parts 
of the original scene. The same will be true of the 
green, if we project a positive through a green filter. 
A comparative study will show a very distinct variation 
in the color-intensities of any given part of the scene. 
The red is projected upon the screen and the green is 
then projected upon it; we will have the screen illumi- 
nated by total white light. However, the prints which 
we place in the paths of the projected beams act as a 
mask to a greater or less degree, thus altering the 
proportion of the two spectral divisions which reach 
the screen. 

By such variation, or rather by its resulting variation 
in proportion, it is possible to reproduce almost any 
known color. In actual motion-picture practice, the 
effect is obtained by splitting the light-beam immedi- 
ately behind the lens and projecting it upon two frames 
simultaneously, or in some cases a revolving shutter 
carrying a red filter in one side and a green in the other 
is used. In this case, the red and green records are 
made upon adjacent alternate frames of the film. 
This film is developed as a negative, and a positive 
print is made. 

The original method of color-projection was the use 
of a two-color revolving filter similar to the one used 
on the camera. In this case, of course, the red frames 
had to be accurately synchronised with the red side of 
the filter; otherwise, complementary colors would be 
shown instead of natural colors. 

A method quite similar to this is in successful use now 
for both amateur and professional color-work. 

A second method of projecting the two-color film 
is to make the positive in the usual manner and then 
dye the alternate frames with a carefully compounded 
dye which will act as a filter. Obviously, this method 
ensures the proper coupling of the color-record and 
color-filter. Such prints can be projected in any 
ordinary projector and, as a rule, the projection- 
quality is superior to that obtained with a revolving 
projection-filter. 

The third step in this type of color-printing was the 
use of a double-coated positive stock. In such cases, 
red and green records are printed in the same frame 
space, but on opposite sides of the film. The two sides 
are then dyed in the proper colors. When this is done, 
the picture upon the film itself is in natural color. 

All three methods mentioned are in use at the present 
time and all of them are more or less successful. No 


doubt, the practical color-processes for several years 
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to come will be variations of the two-color separation, 
with possibly the introduction of a three-color process, 
which only means that the spectrum is divided into 
three parts rather than into two. It is true that 
certain direct-color methods have been used, one of 
which at least is proving quite successful in the hands 
of the amateur. This is really a three-color separation, 
but, due to an ingenious application of well-known 
optical principles, the effect obtained is that of a direct 
process. 

Motion-picture films have been made with emulsions 
similar to those used upon the well-known Lumirée 
Autochrome and Agfa Color-Plates. This emulsion 
has not yet been proved entirely satisfactory, although 
excellent results have been obtained with it. 

There is a very definite fascination in natural-color 
photography, but, above all else, the amateur should 
remember that natural-color motion-picture photo- 
graphy will not be fully successful until he personally 
understands at least the basic laws involved. 


Be Good to Your Ciné-Kodak Films! 


One of the big advantages of amateur movie-making 
is the very slight effort required to keep the equipment 
used in perfect condition. Occasional cleaning of the 
lens and gate is practically all the attention needed by 
the Ciné-Kodak; periodic oiling, and cleaning the lens 
and gate, keeping the projector in good working order; 
a little attention to films now and then assures good 
screen pictures and greatly extends the life of the film. 

A little information about what constitutes “‘a little 
attention to films” may be helpful to those movie- 
makers who have but recently acquired their equipment 
—and even some of the more experienced enthusiasts 
may find a point or two of value to them. 

Film should preferably be kept at a reasonable 
temperature, such as that of the average room in a 
home. It should not be stored in a hot attic, or near 
a radiator or hot-air pipe; for constant storage in a 
dry, hot place tends to make the film become brittle. 
An ideal way to keep film always in good condition is 
to store it in a humidor, such as the Kodascope Humidor 
Can, in which the air is kept fairly moist by the 
occasional addition of a little water to a blotter in the 
humidor. Water only should be used for this purpose 
and care should be taken that it does not come in 
contact with the film. 

Film that is to be stored for a long time—such as an 
original of children’s pictures put away until the 
children have grown up—should be examined two or 
three times a year. If taken out for use, it should be 
placed in a humidor can, or in a covered jar or can 
containing a moist sponge, for twenty-four hours before 
using. This is very important, as it does away with 
any possibility of the film being brittle. 

Film should be kept clean. This is more important 
than it may seem, for grit, oil, or dust on a film may 
result not only in blurred pictures on the screen, but in 
scratches or marks that cannot be removed. The 
pictures are so enormously enlarged on the screen that 
even slight markings on the film are very noticeable. 

Probably the majority of amateur movie-makers 
do their own editing, and are therefore fair subjects 
for a warning against allowing film to become dirty 
through handling. Any film, even if carefully handled, 
will gradually accumulate dust or grit on its surface. 
This is especially true of film that is allowed to unreel 
on the floor, that is put on a dusty table, or that is 
stored without protection from dust. If this accumula- 
tion is not removed, when the film is projected it is 
liable to scratch the film surface and seriously mar the 
picture. 
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Scratches may be caused even on clean film by 
careless rewinding, as, for instance, by “cinching” 
it tightly on the reel. This allows the film to slip, 
one surface rubbing against another. 

A dirty projection gate may also be responsible for 
scratched films. Because of the constant friction of 
the film on the metal tracks of the gate, particles of the 
coating or emulsion are rubbed off the edges of the film 
and lodge in the tracks. An accumulation of these 
particles in the gate may injure the film during 
projection. 

Less injurious, but equally effective in blurring a 
picture, are the marks on films from finger-prints or oil. 
No pictures show:at their best on the screen unless they 
are free of blemishes of this kind. To avoid them, it is 
well to remember that the picture area of a film should 
never be handled in any way. This is a particularly 
important rule when applied to Kodacolor Film, for 
dirt on Kodacolor Film dulls the colors. 

It is not difficult to keep films clean—and the 
improvement in projection results is well worth the 
slight effort involved. It is, however, essential to use 
the right kind of cleaner—one that will remove dust 
and grease, that will dry almost instantly, and that 
will not harm the film. The Ciné Film Cleaning 
Outfit meets these requirements, and comes ready 
to use. 

A rewind outfit, such as is used for rewinding and 
editing, is a big help. Winding the film from one reel 
to another precludes any possibility of the film getting 
on the floor or touching dusty articles, and makes the 
cleaning both thorough and fast. "The new Kodascope 
Rapid Rewind and Splicer, besides being an excellent 
outfit for use in editing and titling, is very useful when 
cleaning film. 
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New DeVry Creations 


SEVERAL new products have just been introduced 
by the Q. R. S. DeVry Corporation. A new Combina- 
tion Rewind which is a great convenience for those who 
handle both the 16- and the 35-millimeter films has been 
perfected and added to the regular line of products. 





DE VRY G INDUSTRIAL MODEL (16MM) 


Owners of the Model B DeVry 16-millimeter camera 
will be glad to know that a 32-millimeter special F/3.5 
anastigmat lens, interchangeable with the lens as sup- 
plied on the camera, is now available. 


A new DeVry G_ Industrial Model Projector, 


especially designed for office and sales demonstrations, 





MOTION-PICTURE SECTION 











DE VRY COMBINATION REWIND 


also makes its début. The outstanding feature of this 
projector is that it comes already threaded in the case 
and takes only a few seconds to prepare for the showing. 
It uses a 16-millimeter film. 

A special attachment which fits any DeVry G Pro- 
jector permits 800 feet of film, a half-hour’s showing, 
to be run without interruption. 


A Suggestion for Better Movies 


ALTHOUGH amateur movies have been simplified to 
the point where there is little more to do than press 
the lever, the question of the proper exposure still has 
to be considered, for the quality of movies depends 
greatly on this factor. 

Just as many trout fishermen will scoff at the idea 
of putting a mark on a fishing rod to assure themselves 
that the trout they keep are over the legal length, so 
many amateur movie makers believe it unnecessary to 
use any mechanical means of determining correct 
exposures. Overconfidence in the first case has cost 
some fishermen a fine; overconfidence in the second 
case sometimes results in pictures of inferior quality. 
Of course, some people can judge exposures better 
than others; but those who want to be certain of 
good results will find an exposure-meter, such as the 
Cinophot, a great help. 

r : : ' 

To determine the correct diaphragm opening, the 
Cinophot is simply pointed at the scene to be photo- 
graphed. If the light is at all suitable, the Ciné-Kodak 
speed figure 1/32 will show in the meter. This figure is 
extinguished by a quick turn of the iris collar on the 
Cinophot. It is then slowly brought back to the first 
glimpse of faint reappearance. The index on the out- 
side of the Cinophot then shows the right lens stop to 
be used. 
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“Loaded- 
primed- 
ready 
FILMO 70-D 


The most completely equipped and highly perfected ama- 
teur motion picture camera made is Filmo 70-D. Not a 
detail is missing. It is ‘loaded, primed, and ready” for any 
photographic condition anywhere, any time. Here’s why: 


1. Seven Film Speeds—8-12-16-24-32-48 and 64 
frames per second. 


2. Turret-Head—holds three lenses, each instantly 
ready for use. 


3. Variable Viewfinder—field areas of six differ- 
ent focal length lenses at a fingertouch. 

A. Starting Button Lock—avoids accidental start- 
ing of camera. 

&. New Governor— insures instant starting and 
stopping on single frame, any speed. 

G. Relative Exposure Indicator —gives correct dia- 
phragm settings for all speeds. 


7. Mayfair Case—completely equipped with May- 
fair case of English saddle leather with Sesamee lock. 


MOTION-PICTURE SECTION 








The B & H Film Editer 
Picture viewer illuminates your 16 mm. 
film and enlarges it to nine times normal 
for editing purposes. Mounted on base 
with splicer and two geared re-wind 

arms. Price, complete $40.00. 





Filmo Enlarger makes excellent 2% x 3% 
inch enlargements from 16 mm. film, 
operated from Projector. Price, $28.50. 


Filmo 70-D comes equipped regularly with one Taylor-Hobson Cooke 1-inch F 3.5 Uni- 
versal Focus lens and Mayfair case at $245. Other models priced upward according to lens 
equipment selected. See your Filmo dealer or write today for details. 


BELL & HOWELL 


Cfilmo 


WHAT YOU SEE, YOU GET 


BELL & HOWELL CO. DEPT. J, 1808 LARCHMONT AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 
NEW YORK +: HOLLYWOOD LONDON (B. & H. CO.,LTD.) ESTABLISHED 1907 


Puoto-Era MaGazine the Blue-Book of Photographic Advertising 











THE SPORT OF KINGS 
FRANKLIN I. JORDAN 
LONDON SALON, 1929 








